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THERE is no life more utterly lonely than that - 
THE BOY AND GIRL _ of the young man or woman who comes to a 


BOARDING IN A strange city to earn a living. No one knows 
STRANGE CITY they exist, and they may live for months or 


even years with only the chance acquaintances 
that they meet from day to day. There seems no way of reaching these 
young people, and throwing about them the protection of friendship and 
home influence. Thousands of them, as students or in the business world, 
are lonely and friendless, and many of them drift into lives very different 
from their early training. 

Mr. John Arbuckle, of Brooklyn, New York, has sought to give these 
young people in Brooklyn the opportunity for social intercourse in pleasant 
environment by the erection of a thoroughly equipped club house for young 
men and women, in the region where many of them are boarding. Under 
suitable chaperonage the house will give cheer to many whose only home 
is a hall bed-room and a scanty pittance, far too small to allow of much 
entertainment. Mr. Arbuckle recognized a very real need, and in leaving 


his money for such a purpose he will -win the grateful appreciation of 
hundreds of lonely young people. 


THERE are men and women in good homes 
A MISTAKEN IDEA iiving comfortably, who deliberately decide to 
OF CHILD-WELFARE have but one child, giving as a reason that 
they cannot afford to clothe and educate more 
‘than one in the style they wish, and they would rather give the best to 

one, than to divide among more. 
The question is, Do they give the best to the one by depriving her of 
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all the loye and happiness and discipline that come from association and 
contact with brothers and sisters? Can the more expensive clothing and 
education make up for what is lost by all the joys of companionship with 
brothers and sisters? 

There is little to test the character of those who have everything done 
for them and who never have the give and take and self-denial which are 
part of life in a family. Many of the lessons which are learned in child- 
hood and youth by the child with brothers and sisters must be learned at 
bitter cost in later years by the only child. 

Parents who so limit their family can never know what they have 
lost or how great the loss is to their child. Those who have limited 
income in the beginning often have more as life advances. The sacrifices 
for those one loves are not hard. Husband and wife are drawn more 
closely together as they guide and rear a family. They develop as much 
as the children. 

Suppose they cannot expend as much on expensive amusements or 
dress. The love for that grows less, and as middle age approaches there 
is no* companionship so sweet, no interest so great as that of one’s 
children. 

This is a plea for the only child, for his right to brothers and sisters 
rather than expensive clothes and expensive education. 

There is much theorizing on the better quality of children in a small 
‘family,—a study of the facts will disprove that theory. The younger 

_children in a family are no less strong or brilliant than the older, and given 
proper environment, their chance for life is just as good. 7 


Tue Executive Board of the 


CHANGE OF DATE OF National Congress of Mothers 
SEVENTEENTH CHILD-WELFARE met in Philadelphia, October 
CONFERENCE, NATIONAL Io and 11, at the Bellevue- 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS Stratford. By request of 


members on the Pacific Coast 
the National Congress will meet in Boston May 15 to 20, instead of 5 to 10. 


This will enable delegates from the West to avail themselves of the summer 
tourist rate, thereby saving over thirty dollars. A meeting of the officers 
and managers will be held in Philadelphia about the middle of February. 


A MEETING was held in Paris in June 

PROJECT FOR CREATION to consider the organization of an Inter- 

OF AN INTERNATIONAL _ national Office of Childhood. M. Julhiet 

CHILDREN’S OFFICE said: “ The creation of an international 

office is now in the thought of all friends 

of children. Maeterlinck has said that a thousand thoughts are. necessary 

to make one act. Many thousand thoughts have been given to the subject 
which brings us together.”’ 

The president, M. Silbernagel, spoke of the expressed wish of Austria, 
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Italy, Germany, Denmark, and the United States for such an office. In 
Switzerland the Federal Council, solicited by different private and public 
organizations, had decided to approach foreign governments, presenting 
the subject of the eventual creation of such an office. This project has 
entered the stage where its practical realization is assured. 

M. Paul Deschanel, of the French Academy and president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, said: “I am entirely in accord with you on the 
advantages of an international organization which will unite those who 
are interested in children and especially unfortunate children. I am sure 
an organization of this kind, bringing together all the statistics, laws, and 
projected laws, making known the practices of each country to the other, 
would be of great practical use and great social interest. The relations 
between nations are closer, the exigencies of modern industry draw out 
of their own country workmen and their families. The number of chil- 
dren living outside of their native land increases yearly. I believe an 
international office seems a real necessity.” 

M. Paul Gemahling presented the scope of the proposed international 
office. 


Do you know a mother or teacher whom you would 
A THANKS- _ like to remember at the Thanksgiving season? Could 
GIVING GIFT you give her anything more helpful than CnrItp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, with its wide outlook on child 
life, and its distinguished corps of writers on child development? It will 
be a gift with double value, for its influence will extend to the children. 
For a Christmas gift what could be more appropriate? 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is a gift which every parent 
A CHRIST- or teacher will value. It will help them and will in- 
MAS GIFT directly be a gift of value to the children also. The 
December number will be mailed to reach the friends 
to whom you wish to send Cu1LD-WELFARE MAGAZINE on Christmas Day. 


Write the CxHILtp-WELFARE MaGazine for SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
CALENDAR OFFER. 





























On the Management of Children Predisposed to 
Nervousness 


By LLEWELLYS BARKER 
Johns Hopkins University 


(Concluded from page 52) 


How to manage a child in a fit 
of temper has been much discussed. 
When possible it is desirable to cut 
it short at the beginning. Some pa- 
rents rejoice to see their children re- 
veal a violent temper, and are glad 
that they can fly into a passion, turn 
red as a beet, clench the fists and 
attack the individual with whom 
they are angry. Such attacks if fre- 
quently repeated are very deleterious 
to the nervous system. Some pa- 
rents try to stop them by petting or 
indulging the child, a kind of licens- 
ing of irritability which rarely, if 
ever, pays; others threaten the child 
or corporally punish him, a mistake, 
usually in the other direction. Asa 
rule, most may be accomplished by 
purposefully ignoring the attack, 
perhaps isolating the child for a 
short period; in some cases a warm 
bath and the bed may be the best 
remedies! In older children the 
habit of giving way to temper may 
sometimes be broken by inculcating 
the conviction that one who loses his 
temper makes a fool of himself, loses 
his dignity and excites the disdain 
and contempt of his fellows : the hor- 
ror of looking ridiculous, of making 
a donkey of one’s self, may be a 
most powerful lever in conquering a 
tendency to attacks of fury. 

All children are easily frightened, 
but the child predisposed to nervous- 
ness, more easily than the healthy 
child, becomes the victim of abnor- 
mal fears or timidity. The Italian 
Physiologist, Mosso, writing on 
“fear” '? once said: “ Every ugly 


thing told to the child, every 
shock, every fright given him, will 
remain like a minute splinter in the 
flesh, to torture him all his life 
long.” In Greece and Rome the 
children were frightened with the 


-lamias or female demons who would 


charm them and suck their blood, 
with the one-eyed Cyclops or with a 
black god, Mercury, who would 
come to carry them away. And this 
very pernicious error in education 
still prevails. The mother, the 
nurse, the maid and the servants still 
frighten the child with tales of the 
bogey-man, of goblins, of ogres, of 
wizards, and of witches. How of- 
ten is a child frightened to tears, its 
disposition spoiled and its life made 
a burden by tales, threats or tor- 
tures which make it timid and 
shrinking ; sometimes fears are thus 
started which last through life. One 
must learn how to deal with the fear 
of being alone, the fear of the dark, 
and the fear of thunder and light- 
ning. Certain fears, common to 
childhood, are easily overcome, espe- 
cially through the example of cour- 
age set by parent, nurse or teacher. 

In some instances, however, the 
fears are a symptom of disease, and 
when there is doubt a_ physician 
should always be consulted. A 
young girl, recently brought to me, 
because of an unaccountable, persis- 
tent, and distressing fear of “ bur- 
glars in the house,” was found to be 
suffering from exophthalmic goitre ; 
on removal of a portion of the thy- 
roid gland by Dr. Halsted the child 











rapidly improved and on last report 
was only occasionally troubled by 
the fear; it seems probable that she 
will soon be entirely free from it. 
Children who suffer from “night ter- 
rors” often have adenoid growths 
in the nasopharynx; on removal of 
the growth by a slight operation the 
“ night terrors’ disappear. 

In his book?? entitled, The 
Natural Way in Moral Training, 
Patterson DuBois emphasizes the im- 
portance of what he calls “ nurture 
by atmosphere ” by which he means 
the indirect education of the feelings 
and John Dewey * asserts that “The 
feelings and sentiments are the most 
sacred and mysterious part of the 
individual, and should always be 
approached and ‘influenced indi- 
rectly.’’’ More can be accomplished 
by a good example in enthusiasms, 
depreciations, reverence, and admira- 
tions than by direct preaching. 

Let no one think, however, that 
lack of feeling, or a nature impov- 
erished on the emotional side is de- 
sirable or that it protects against 
nervous disease. The elevating 
emotions, hope, joy, expectation, 
love—are constructive and are ju- 
diciously to be cultivated; the de- 
pressing emotions—despair, sorrow, 
regret and fear—are damaging to 
the nervous system if long main- 
tained. The highest feelings of all, in- 
cluding the religious, the ethical and 
the zsthetic—inspire noble and use- 
ful conduct and in the education of 
nervous children these sentiments are 
to be favored in their development, 
in due degree, at a suitable age. 

It is a serious mistake to lead the 
young child into experiences that 
belong properly to a later age. 
When children under ten years of 
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age are made to travel extensively, 
to visit museums and picture gal- 
leries, to attend the theatre and the 
opera, they are introduced to enter- 
tainment wholly unsuited to their 
time of life and which they, in their 
immaturity, are entirely unfitted to 
enjoy. Later on at an age when 
they should learn to know such 
things for the first time the attrac- 
tiveness of novelty is wanting; they 
are cheated of the pleasures which 
normally should be theirs. As Op- 
penheim well puts it, a “ child‘s 
childishness is its greatest asset.” 

On the training of the religious, 
ethical and esthetic feelings time 
will not permit me to speak though 
I regard the topics of the greatest 
importance for the health of the ner- 
vous system. Certainly the cultiva- 
tion of love of nature, truth, good- 
ness, beauty, and humanity cannot 
help but strengthen the character and 
the will. The altruistic feelings, when 
they begin to appear, should be given 
opportunity for expression. 

Above all as a factor making for 
the health of the nervous system the 
joy of work*™* must be referred 
to. It is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures life offers; moreover it com- 
pels concentration of attention, and 
protects from all the dangers which 
attend upon idleness. “ Education 
to idleness is education to nervous- 
ness.” Overwork must be avoided ; 
neither bodily or mental fatigue 
should be permitted in excess. Reg- 
ular, systematic, enjoyable work, 
suited to the interests and powers of 
the worker, is the best tonic I know 
of. If the work can be in the coun- 
try, rather than in the city, all the 
better, especially for those with ner- 
vous predisposition. The enjoyment 
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of nature possible in the country, the 
opportunities for work in wood, field 
or garden arid upon the river, keep- 
ing the worker much in the open air, 
exercising his muscles, drawing his 
attention away from himself and fix- 
ing it upon things outside—what 
conditions could be more favorable 
to the health and happiness of the 
nervous child.. If the nervous chil- 
dren that we see in towns could be 
transplanted to villages and the 
country—away from the din and 
bustle of the city, its restlessness, 
its haste and its feverish excitements, 
what a host of advantages would ac- 
crue! The schools are growing 
ever better in the country; in many 
country districts they are now ex- 
cellent. The movement which be- 
gan with the New School of Dr. 
Cecil Reddie?® in Abbotsholme, 
England, and which has led to the 
Landerzichungsheime of Lietz *® in 
the Harz and in Thuringen and of 
Trutiper ** near Jena should be fol- 
lowed and imitated in this country. 

In any case nervous children 
should not be sent to school too 
early; preferably they should start 
a year or even several years later 
than the normal child. And in the 
schools they should never be pushed 
ahead too fast; competition is dan- 
gerous for the nervous child. The 
mistaken ambition of parents who 
desire their children to head the class 
is often responsible for serious in- 
jury to health. : 

Sleeplessness is always a danger 
signal. In children it is most often 
due to indigestion or to mental over- 
strain; occasionally to premature 
sexual excitations. If insomnia ap- 
pear and especially if it persist the 
parents should consult a physician. 

Medicine, psychology and peda- 


gogy are all concerned in solving the 
problem presented by the nervous 
child. These sciences have already 
made great conquests; what the fu- 
ture may hold for them, who will 
attempt to foretell? Let us avail 
ourselves of the knowledge we have, 
doing what we can to dispel the 
scepticism of the ignorant and at the 
same time avoiding the futile enthu- 
siasm of those who believe they 
know all. 
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Lire consists largely of efforts 
to satisfy desires. To learn to live 
is to learn what is most desirable 
and how to most effectively achieve. 

Money plays a much more prom- 
inent part in the satisfaction of 
desires at the present time than in 
more primitive life. To satisfy the 
desire for food and clothing a man 
formerly gathered fruits and hunted 
game, kept herds or cultivated the 
fields, and exchanged what he ob- 
tained for other things that he de- 
sired. Sun, water, and space were 
obtained without effort, while com- 
panionship and amusement were se- 
cured by making one’s self agreeable 
to others. Now all these things can 
be obtained without effort by paying 
sufficient money and rarely in any 
other way by city dwellers. Is it 
any wonder that money occupies 
such a prominent place in the minds 
of every one? Even the higher 
things of mind and spirit, such as 
art education and opportunity for 
stimulating human intercourse, can- 
not be secured in their fulness with- 
out money. 

It is true that money cannot buy 
the most precious of all things, real 
love and friendship and the joys 
that go with them, but it can supply 
a more or less perfect simulation of 
them. Undoubtedly too much im- 
portance is attached to the posses- 
sion of large amounts of money, yet 
sO prominent a part does money play 
in our present civilization, especially 
in the cities, that no child is pre- 
pared to face life for himself with- 


Financial Training of Children 


By PROF. E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
State Norma! School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


out understanding the real function 
of money. He needs to appreciate 
that money is simply a means by 
which labor is exchanged for desir- 
able things. Money is obtained only 
by labor on somebody’s part, and 
it can purchase whatever can be pro- 
duced by labor. Money is simply a 
medium of exchange by means of 
which labor in producing one article 
may be given for anything produced 
by the labor of some one “else. 
Labor, though perhaps not the 
sole source of value, is the most 
fundamental and primary source, 
and one cannot go far wrong in 
presenting this view to children. 
The above statements are rather 
general but they prepare the way 
for considering these very practical 
questions: “ Shall I give my chil- 
dren an allowance?’ “ Shall I pay 
them for work?” “Shall I allow 
them to spend money as they wish?” 
or “Shall I keep them as far as 
possible from the knowledge and 
responsibility regarding money?” 
If the latter question is answered 
affirmatively, the others need no 
answer. It is true that children will 
inevitably learn something regard- 
ing the uses of money by seeing 
others buy things, but they learn to 
really appreciate those uses only by 
buying things themselves. It is a 
wonderful experience when a little 
three-year-old finds that he can ex- 
change a penny for a stick of candy, 
and interest grows as he finds that 
two pennies will get two sticks and 
that other things than candy can be 
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bought with pennies, each requiring 
so many. ‘lo see other people call 
for something and put down some 
money for it means little more to 
him at first than any ceremony, such 
as bowing or thanking between older 
persons. If a child never buys 
things himself he will very effectu- 
ally be kept in ignorance of the real 
nature of money, so if you wish 
that condition it is only necessary 
to let him have none to spend. 

The next most effective means of 
keeping him ignorant of financial 
matters is to give or refuse him 
money as you see fit, and to direct 
him in every case in spending it. 
Almost equally effective is it to let 
him have money whenever he asks 
for it, so that he can spend in the 
certainty that he can get more when 
that is gone. By any of these 
means the child may be kept in more 
or less blissful ignorance of finan- 
cial matters until he is grown and 
begins to do business for himself. 
He is fortunate if he does not then 
suffer severely for his lack of 
knowledge. 

Parents who admit that children 
should know about money matters 
or those who have given no thought 
to the matter may, by their talk and 
action, go to the opposite extreme 
of making money seem to the child 
the most important thing in life. He 
may feel that anything may be ob- 
tained with money and nothing 
should stand in the way of getting 
it. He may be led to envy people 
who iiave money or perhaps to pity 
those who have little, and yet he may 
have no valuable financial training. 
He may regard getting money as 
chiefly a matter of luck or while 





using it is to buy at once whatever 
you most desire at the moment. In 
a home where money is thus viewed 
the child attaches an undue impor- 
tance to money but has little real 
knowledge of its use as a measure 
of values. He knows little of what 
money costs in effort or of just how 
much it will buy in the way of per- 
manent satisfactions. 

In another type of home the child 
knows just how much money comes 
in as a result of the hard week’s 
work and he hears the exact cost 
of everything that is purchased. He 
listens to family councils about 
changing work and about which of 
several desirable things shall be 
purchased and for what purpose 
money shall be saved, until he 
realizes very distinctly not only that 
money is important but that so much 
money stands for so much effort 
given and so many articles of neces- 
sity and enjoyment to be secured. 
He realizes more fully what money 
costs when he himseli becomes an 
earner. But it is only when he is 
allowed to spend as he wishes that 
he comes to fully appreciate the 
significance of money in relation to 
the satisfaction of his desires. In 
homes where the saving of money 
is especially emphasized, the result 
may be that money is regarded as 
of value in itself instead of as a 
means by wliich the good things of 
life may be secured. Often persons 
brought up in such homes become 
skilled in earning and saving money 
but never learn how to spend it so 
as to get the most out of life, or 
rather to put most into life. 

To the intelligent parent who 
realizes that a knowledge of finan- 
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cial matters must be gained some 
time, the question is, When shall 
the child begin to learn and how 
shall the training be given? It may 
begin as early as the fourth year or 
as late as the fourteenth. At the 
earlier age the child is simply ready 
to learn that he can buy things with 
money. As soon as he can count a 
little he is able to understand that 
there is a definite relation between 
the things that he can buy and the 
amount of money he has to spend. 
Progress in counting and in number 
combinations makes it possible for 
him to more fully appreciate the 
value of money while buying things, 
and asking about prices is a great 
stimulus to calculating. 

In these earliest lessons in finance 
the child may simply be given the 
money he is to spend. Later, in 
order to learn more of the real value 
of money, he’ must find that the 
supply is limited. First he learns 
that he has not enough to buy some 
things but must buy according to 
the amount he has. Then the next 
lesson is to realize that the purchase 
of one thing will make it impossible 
for him to buy certain other things. 
If he is given enough to buy what 
he wants now and more when he 
wants something else, he is pre- 
vented from learning these very 
fundamental lessons. This means 
that he must either be allowed to 
earn money or both. It is best to 
let a child learn regarding the spend- 
ing of money before being given the 
more difficult lessons of how to get 
money. 

In the opinion of the writer, every 
child should be given a small allow- 
ance as early as five years of age, 


and this allowance should be gradu- 
ally increased as he grows older. 
He should be free to spend this 
allowance as he pleases. The 
parent may advise but never require 
him to spend it in any way. The 
child must learn by his own experi- 
ences the satisfaction that may be 
gotten from spending money in 
various ways. One of the most 
valuable experiences a child can 
have is to buy something that gives 
very little or very brief satisfaction. 
If such an experience is preceded 
or followed by something that gives 
a great deal of satisfaction, the les- 
son is likely to be of lasting value. 

Having limited the amount a 
child is to have, it is a mistake 
to help him out of difficulties that 
he has got into through unwise ex- 
penditures. Only in very excep- 
tional cases shoulc he even be 
loaned or advanced money. 

The child may at first be inclined 
to spend for temporary satisfactions 
or merely to put the money away 
as he gets it, neither of which is 
desirable. The child should have 
the experience of spending a penny 
as soon as he gets it for something 
that gives immediate pleasure only, 
and also the experience of saving 
for awhile and then buying some- 
thing that gives much more lasting 
satisfaction. The parents should 
skilfully suggest what the child shall 
do, being careful that when he saves 
his money for something he will be 
so well satisfied with his purchase 
that he will again deny himself little 
temporary satisfactions in order 
that he may get something worth 
while. This is not only good finan- 
cial training but also the very best 
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moral training. The will power 
gained in thus foregoing little in- 
dulgence and carrying out plans for 
future expenditure is of permanent 
value in every relation of life. 

The child should not only spend 
money for his own wants, but 
birthday and Christmas presents to 
others should be paid for out of his 
allowance. Within a few years he 
should also become financially re- 
sponsible for his own acts. If he 
breaks dishes or windows or injures 
any property, he should pay the 
damage out of his own money. If 
this plan is followed the parent 
should be very careful not to also 
scold the child for the act. On the 
contrary he should receive sympathy 
and be encouraged to do the only 
proper thing, make good the loss as 
well as he can. Work for some one 
who makes repairs that he is not 
capable of may sometimes take the 
place of paying money. Children 
as early as six years readily learn 
to understand financial obligations, 
and, properly taught, develop the 
will to repair or pay for damaged 
articles. 

On the other hand a child should 
never be required to forfeit money 
for “badness” not in any way 
affecting property or where money 
cannot be used to make good a 
wrong. 

It is well that children from the 
time they are four years old shall 
have certain little duties that they 
must attend to every day. This 
regular work may be correlated 
more or less closely with the regular 
allowance. It ts probably best for 
a time, or perhaps permanently, to 
have no exact correlation between 
the amount of regular work done 





and the amount of allowance. The 
child should receive an. allowance 
from the family fund and should 
contribute some work for the good 
of the family. The allowance 
should not be regarded as wages 
in payment for the work done in 
the household. In most homes 
there are things done for which no 
one receives wages, and the same is 
true in social and public affairs, and 
the child should be prepared for this 
in the home. A loss of allowance 
when he has failed in his duties may 
perhaps be justifiable sometimes, 
but if this is done frequently the 
allowance will naturally soon be 
looked upon as wages. 

Wages or pay for work done 
should be on a different basis. Only 
by earning money can a _ person 
learn to appreciate that the money 
received is the result of a definite 
amount of effort involving self- 
denial and persistency in work that 
is perhaps not attractive at the time, 
Every child should therefore have 
the experience of earning money, 
either in the home or outside of it. 
In most cases the earlier experi- 
ences would best be in the home. 
But care should be taken that chil- 
dren do not expect pay for every- 
thing they do outside their regular 
work. It is a good thing for chil- 
dren to do some work, especially 
constructive, for the mere pleasure 
of doing it, but they can hardly be 
expected to engage in monotonous 
tasks from that motive. Either 


commendation or pay may make — 


such tasks - relatively agreeable. 
Learning to sew is fun and making 
doll’s clothes may be very interest- 
ing, but hemming towels or wash 
cloths soon becomes tiresome. A 
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boy of four who wished to buy a 
brace and bit for boring holes 
earned the money to do so by the 
Jatter task. From this time on he 
often worked for pay in order to 
get something that he wanted, fre- 
quently tools or materials with 
which he delighted in making 
things. 

Care was taken, especially as he 
got older, to pay him just about 
what the work was worth as meas- 
ured by the price that would have 
to be paid an adult for doing it. 
It was very interesting to note that 
when he wanted something he was 
anxious for a “ job,” while if there 
was nothing special that he wanted 
at the time he was not inclined to 
take even very good jobs. He knew 
intellectually that money is sure to 
be useful some time, but the vague 
some time for something gave noth- 
ing like the will stimulus promoted 
by the idea of getting a saw or a 
toy pistol or a cart the next day, 
week, or month. His actions were 
somewhat like those of the uncivil- 
ized man who works only when 
hungry. It was necessary that the 
time required for earning a specific 
thing should not be too long; other- 
wise he got discouraged and gave it 
up or would not undertake it at all. 

When about seven this boy 
earned five dollars to buy a second- 
hand bicycle, but a new one was 
purchased and he was permitted to 
earn the additional amount later. 
(To let-a child have a thing before 
it is fully paid for is not usually 
a good thing, but in this case the 
boy was quite averse to remaining 
in debt.) In order to give him a 
good chance and also to give him a 
lesson in working whether he 


wanted to or not, a bargain was 
made by which he was to receive a 
dollar a week for doing whatever 
he was asked promptly and with- 
out complaining. After a time, 
especially when the tasks were 
small, he became more reluctant to 
work. He was reminded of the 
bargain that he was to work with- 
out complaint, but finally threw up 
the contract and returned to the 
plan of being paid for whatever jobs 
he did. This was much less 
profitable and after awhile he 
wanted to return to the plan of pay- 
ment by the week. This was not 
permitted however, because it was 
desired that the lesson of the value 
of faithful, cheerful performance of 
work might be made impressive and 
that he might realize that contracts 
cannot be given up and resumed at 
will. He was, of course, kept 
responsible for the care of this and 
other property of his own. The 
next summer he left the bicycle out 
in the rain and sun a time or two, 
and the result was a warped rim. 
Sadly but without complaint he paid 
the two dollars necessary to have it 
repaired. 

Should children be paid for doing 
unpleasant things that have no 
economic value, such as_ taking 
medicine or having a tooth pulled? 
My answer is most emphatically 
“No!” Payment of money, except 
in the form of an allowance, should 
only be for doing things that have 
an economic value, otherwise the 
child cannot realize the real relation 
of work and money in the world. 
Almost equally objectionable is the 
giving of money for acts of polite- 
ness or kindness. These should be 
paid for in equivalent acts of polite- 
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ness and kindness, and ideals of 
courage should be fostered in con- 
nection with the enduring of pain. 
Outside of the home money will not 
be received for enduring pain or 
doing kind acts, and to pay for such 
in the home is to give the child 
false teaching as well as a low ideal 
of courage and kindness. 

As children grow older the finan- 
cial training may be carried farther 
by allowing them so much for neces- 
sary expenses, as school lunches and 
car fare, or for shoes and gloves, 
and finally for clothing and all ex- 
penses. This should be done gradu- 
ally as the child develops judgment, 
and may well be accompanied by 
the keeping of accounts and the be- 
ginning of a bank deposit. The boy 
previously mentioned began deposit- 
ing in a co-operative bank at thirteen 


while his younger sister began at 
ten. 
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If We Only Understood 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the efforts all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 
Would the grim eternal roughness 
Seem—I wonder—just the same? 
Should we kelp where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden -force: 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
And we'd love each other better 
If we only understood. 





Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should, 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. 


Couid we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 

Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin; 

Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 

We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient Charity. 

—Rupyarp KIpLinc. 
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The Kindergarten from the University End 


By CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 
President of Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


THE question of the kindergarten 
from the university end can be best 
considered by me in seeking to ask 
and to answer another question, to 
wit, the question, What is the kind 
of boy or girl which the university 
likes to have come applying for ad- 
mission to its Freshman class? 

The university likes to receive 
students who know how to play. 
What is play? Play is activity for 
the sake of pleasure. It finds its 
end in enjoyment. It realizes its 
completion and completeness in it- 
self. Work is not done for itself. 
Work is done for an aim outside of 
and beyond itself. In this work-a- 
day and even work-a-year world, 
play is essential for the development 
of the youth, and also necessary as a 
method for the welfare of the same 
youth come to fulness of years. In- 
terested in the fact of development 
and in the promise of the future, 
the university is interested in the 
candidate for the Freshman class as 
being a good player. 

The university also wants to re- 
ceive the girl or boy who is a good 
worker. The good worker is one 
who can undertake labor, demand- 
ing severe exertion, prolonged in 
time, and diverse in condition and 
Too many youths have no 
idea of what hard work is. Pam- 
pered have these darlings been from 
their rocking cradles. Hard work 
imposed on them by the college 
proves to be an experience quite as 
new as is his first fit of seasickness 
to the land-lubber. Such weaklings 
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the college does not want. If they 
do come up weakly knocking at its 
doors, the college may be obliged to 
receive them, but if it do receive 
them, its first duty is to lay upon 
them hard and heavy tasks. 

The university, moreover, likes to 
receive students who have enthusi- 
asms. Students to whom life’s 
pleasures form still a cup unquaffed, 
in whom the emotions are more 
commanding than the intellect, for 
whom the ordinary adjectives are 
unavailing, and who have a special 
liking for the superlative; such stu- 
dents the college wants. The col- 
lege, like all the rest of humanity, 
knows well that the philosophic 
mind, the reasoned intelligence, and 
seeing life sanely and soundly and 
seeing it whole, are sure to come 
ultimately to the true man. But: the 
college is just as sorry to see this 
mind come to its too early dawn as 
it is sorry to see an undue delay 
of its advent. Rather the college 
wants Freshmen who shall remind 
one that life is at its happy and 
glorious spring. 

There is a fourth and the last 
answer which I wish to give to our 
question. It is that the college and 
university want students who are 
considerate of, and who are able to 
co-operate with, others. At the be- 
ginning each man is an individualist. 
He learns to be an altruist, a co- 
operator. If he continues to be an 
individualist, his life becomes bare 
and barren. If he lays aside selfish- 
ness and lives in and works for 
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others, he soon learns that their lives 
and characters enter into the 
treasure-house of his own being. 
He therefore comes to live the 
largest life and to do the greatest 
work and to enjoy the richest 
character. 

It is just at this point that the 
kindergarten emerges. For the 


kindergarten, as I understand it, 
seeks to train little children into 
these four characteristics: good 
players, good workers, hearty en- 
thusiasts, and unselfish co-operators 
in all human concerns. Therefore 
the university has a keen and happy 
appreciation of the kindergarten. 


It Couldn’t be Done 


By EDGAR A. GUST, in the Detroit Free Press 


Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied, 
That. “ maybe it couldn’t,” but he would be 


one 


Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 
So he buckled right in with the trace of a 


grin 


On his face. If he worried he hid it; 
He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it! 


Somebody scoffed: 
that— 


“Oh, you'll never do 


At least, no one ever has done it ;” 
But he took off his coat and he took off his 


hat, 


And the first thing we knew, he’d be- 


gun it. 


With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddit, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done—and he did it! 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be 


done ; 


There are thousands to prophesy failure; 
There are thousands to point out to you 


one by one 


The dangers that wait to assail you. 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That “ cannot be done ”—and you'll do it. 












































Babies’, Mothers’ and Little Daughters’ Rights 


As only a small fraction of 
elementary - children enter high 
school, how can we best help these 
potential parents under 15 years of 
age who go no further in the grades? 

We know that in the brain there 
are various areas controlling each 
some special act or function. Child 
study shows that certain areas at cer- 
tain ages develop best, and one certain 
age is therefore the strategic time to 
present one special line of instruction. 
If given, at some unphysiologic per- 
iod, it not only does not develop the 
best, but may crowd out ideas that 
should occupy attention then. 

Is it wise for formal education 
in these elementary years to culti- 
vate the arts of parenthood? ‘The 
chief arts are labor to support the 
family and the care of babies. Or 
is it wise, instead, for formal edu- 
cation to use these years for estab- 
lishing ideals of life and parenthood 
on sound bases, with general 
manual training to make beginnings 
in executive and _ co-ordinating 
ability ? 

One can always make little chil- 
dren eager over anything by tactful 
methods. They are utterly plastic 
in older hands—to the limits of 
natural law which finally avenges its 
own violation. One can make them 
enthusiastic over care of babies very 
easily; but is it best for the next 
generation that little girls of ten to 
fourteen years, instead of freedom 
and open air, and play, be taught 
in the schools to lift, carry, tend, 
feed, manage babies? Is it best for 
the baby to be cared for by an in- 
telligent child or by an intelligent 
mother? Is it wise for society to 
tolerate, or to encourage through its 
educational system, the economic or 
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any other conditions that separate 
mothers and babies by teaching litt.e 
girls to do mothers’ work? We 
hear much of child labor in fac- 
tories ; but there is also a problem of 
it in homes, It is already being recog- 
nized in country homes. Do any sex- 
ual mistakes of early adolescence 
come from the too early cultivation of 
parental instincts before right educa- 
tion has laid foundations of ideals? 

A recent masterly study of voca- 
tional education in Europe for the 
benefit of this country includes 
among its final recommendations 
one that vocational education should 
not be given under fifteen years of 
age; that these earlier years are 
needed for founding general intel- 
ligence and ideals and tastes, and 
securing elementary co-ordination 
of hand and brain centres. If this 
is right, and it claims to sum up 
all educational experience, then the 
vocation of home making in its 
most important art—care of babies 
—<does not belong in elementary 
schools. We are the only animal, 
some one says, that works its young 
in the care of others. With us it is 
already proving a blight. 

I submit that girls are entitled to 
their girlhood, if they are to become 
good mothers, as are boys to their 
boyhood as a preparation for father- 
hood; as are babies to their mothers, 
and mothers to their babies. And I 
submit that it is worth while—wvery 
worth while—to do as is done in 
some places, secure pensions for 
mothers, enabling them to bring up 
their babies in homes suitable for 
making citizens, with visiting nurses 
and teaching clinics to show them 
how.—Better Parents of Better Chil- 
dren, by Dr. HELEN C. PuTNAM. 




















Oregon Mothers Conduct Eugenics Department 
in State Fair 


By LUCIA B. HARRIMAN 


THE eugenics exhibit at the State 
Fair is an unqualified success. 

If proof was needed, one had 
only to compare the patronage of 
the “ Baby Show ” with that of the 
sideshows along Midway. The lady 
who fondled the boa constrictors, 
the human pincushion, the Egyptian 
fortune-teller, even the fat lady, 
weighing 423 pounds at the tender 
age of 18, often “showed” to an 
empty tent, but the great white tent 
near the entrance of the fair 
grounds, which has this year been 
devoted to the eugenics exhibit— 
the first ever held in the State—was 
crowded from morning until night 
with a surging sea of mothers and 
fathers, who came to learn how they 
could become wiser, better parents. 

““ Baby show ” is a misnomer, for 
the babes who were entered in com- 
petition were not required to remain 
on exhibition. Nothing so unscien- 
tific and foolish as this was toler- 
ated. The infants were brought to 
the tent and given a preliminary 
medical inspection by Dr. M. E. 
Pomeroy, of Salem. Some because 
of throat infection or whooping 
cough were barred, while those who 
passed inspection were admitted to 
the examining department, where, 
under direction of Dr. Kittie 
Plummer Grays, Drs. Mae Card- 
well, Ravinia Spurier, Mary Mac- 
Lachlan and Miss Jean Wold, high 
school physical director, they were 
measured and weighed and tested 
according to the demands of the 
official score card, which aimed to 
discover the physical and psycho- 
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logical status of each candidate for 
honors. 

A good many parents came, an- 
nouncing that they did not expect 
their child would be a prize winner, 
but that they wanted to know where 
he “stood” according to the 
standards set by the eugenics board. 

“How does my boy stack up?” 
inquired one father, after his 
8-months-old baby had _ passed 
through the hands of the several 
members of the examining board, 
and he scanned with eager eyes the 
score card which gave him a com- 
parative chart showing the infant’s 
status. 

“Should my little daughter not 
weigh more at 18 months?” 

“Why doesn’t my baby breathe 
through its nose? ” 

“Why hasn’t my baby cut his eye 
teeth?” All these and hundreds 
more questions were put to the 
physicians by parents as their babies 
were passed from hand to hand in 
the examining room. 

Beauty cut no figure in the ex- 
amination, though there were plenty 
of beautiful babies entered in the 
contest. 

Eighteen prizes were given, $50 
loving cups to the grand prize boy 
and the grand prize girl, while 
prizes valued at $25, $10 and $5 
were given for babies over six 
months and under two years; under 
three years and over two years, and 
over three years and under four 
years, 

The prize contest, however, was 
a mere incident of the exhibition, 
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which aimed'to educate the mothers 
and fathers of the State and impress 
upon them more forcibly their duty 
in regard to the careful rearing of 
the future citizens of the State. 

All sides of life as it relates to 
the child were touched upon in the 
exhibition, from the care of the 
mother and infant at birth in the 
up-to-date sanitary appliances 
shown by the exhibit loaned by the 
Salem General Hospital and in 
charge of a trained nurse, to the 
play-time of 3-year-olds and the 
story hour for the kindergartners. 

There was a booth devoted . to 
children’s books, a complete library 
of books for children’ of various 
ages having been sent by the State 
Library Commission, with a 
librarian in charge to answer ques- 
tions. Over this many a father 
pored, taking notes and making lists 
that would be helpful for his own 
little brood, while hardly a mother 
passed without taking the printed list 
which the Commission issues. 

The Maternity Booth, exhibited 
by the Salem Hospital, was a white 
object lesson, aimed to show the 
right and ‘wrong ways of doing 
things, from the washing of bottles 
to the entire care of the nursery. 
In charge was Miss Wishard, a 
graduate nurse, who explained the 
many contrivances for the comfort 
of both mother and infant and for 
the sanitary care of the small child. 
Features of the booth that attracted 
many a mother with slender purse 
were the improvised devices: a bed 
made of two chairs fitted with a 
pillow mattress and shielded on four 
sides with a white sheet; convenient 
bathing stands for basket or baby 
tub made of cracker boxes covered 


with immaculate white paper; the 
utilizing of baby-food bottles for 
the protection of antiseptic cotton, 
brushes and various articles neces- 
sary for the baby’s care which 
should be protected from the con- 
tamination of the air. An old- 
fashioned nursing bottle with bac- 
teria growing in it as the result of 
improper. cleansing was shown 
alongside of the up-to-date open- 
mouth bottles with equipment for 
sterilization. A baby’s screened 
porch bed on wheels attracted much 
admiration, and though it was a 
handsome affair, costing $18, and 
loaned by a Portland firm for the 
exhibit, the nurse pointed out that 
with ingenious fingers of “ Father ” 
it could be duplicated for about $2. 
Another exhibit at this booth which 
attracted the attention of dozens of 
mothers was the infant’s first out- 
fit, which had been gotten up by 
Mrs. Harry Gale, of Lents, at the 
minimum cost of $5. The tiny gar- 
ments were simply but beautifully 
made and met all the requirements 
of a young baby, many being made 
at a cost of from 10 to 20 cents. The 
little crib pad made of two sugar 
sacks, quilted by hand, cost 11 cents, 
while the outing flannel sheets were 
produced for 20 cents. 

Another home-made contrivance 
that attracted much attention was 
the padded play box exhibited by 
Mrs. A. N. Bush, of Salem. The 
box measured four by five feet and 
was three feet in height. Within 
it had been padded, the padding cov- 
ered with a washable flannelette, 
showing fascinating Mother Goose 
characters. About the sides had 
been hung strings of spools, spoons, 
rattles, dolls and other simple play- 
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things in which children delight. 
Into this padded play box all day 
long happy little folks were given 
“turns in demonstrating its useful- 
ness as a joy-producer to the child 
and a worry-saver for the mother.” 

Nearby was a wonderful array of 
toys of all sorts and for all ages. 

A milk demonstration booth in 
charge of Professor Kent, of the 
Oregon Agricultural College, 
offered opportunity for a study of 
pure milk supply for the infant that 
proved invaluable to many mothers 
with feeding problems to solve. 

In addition to the exhibit there 
were given daily a series of brief 
practical talks by physicians on 
topics relating to the care of the 
child in both sickness and health. 

Mrs. W. W. Williams, president 
of the Woodlawn Parent-Teachers’ 
Circle, representing the Oregon 
Congress of Mothers, had general 
supervision of the exhibition, being 
aided substantially by O. M. Plum- 
mer, superintendent of the state 
eugenics department of the fair. 
Speaking of the interest displayed 
by the visitors, Mrs. Williams said: 

“It has been a remarkable mani- 
festation. People in all walks of 
life, from college presidents down 
to the humblest working man and 
woman, have come and pronounced 
the exhibit the most wonderful thing 
at the fair. So great has been the 
success of it that we are informed 
that next year we shall have a 
special building and adequate ac- 
commodations for a much more 
comprehensive display. I believe 
the educational value of the exhibit 
is far-reaching and will touch every 
county in the state.” 

For the benefit of parents who 


were unable to visit the exhibit, a_ 
brief summary of the points on 
which the babies are scored is given: 

A total score of 100 points in- 
cludes height, weight, circumference 
of chest, circumference of abdomen, 
symmetry, quality of skin and fat, 
quality of muscles, hand grasp, 
sitting poise, walking, running, 
bones of skull, spine, chest and 
limbs ; a detailed examination of the 
head, giving length, width, circum- 
ference, shape of eyes, size, shape 
and position of ears, size and shape 
of lips; shape and size of forehead, 
shape and potency of nose, shape 
and condition of jaw, number, 
shape, size and condition of teeth. 

The psychological phases are 
divided into four points, the facial 
and ocular expression counting 10, 
the disposition and energy each 5 
and the attention 3. The following 
table of standards is appended to 
the score card: 

Average weight, height and cir- 
cumference of head and chest of 
boys. Girls average one pound less 
and are same height. 

At birth: Weight 7% pounds; 
height, 20% inches; chest 13% 
inches ; head, 14 inches. 

One year: Weight, 21 pounds; 
height, 29 inches; chest, 18 inches; 
head, 18 inches. 

Two years: Weight, 26% pounds; 
height, 32% inches; chest, 19 
inches; head, 19 inches. 

Three years: Weight, 31 pounds; 
height, 35 inches; chest, 20 inches; 
head, 19% inches. (L. Emmett 
Holt. ) 

Teeth: Central incisors appear 
about the seventh month; lateral in- 
cisors from eighth to tenth; an- 
terior molars twelfth to eighteenth ; 
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eye and stomach, fourteenth to 
twentieth; posterior molars, eigh- 
teenth to thirty-sixth. 

The child should first attempt to 
sit at about the sixteenth week, be 
fairly successful about the fortieth 
week, and firmly seated at the tenth 
or eleventh month. 

He should attempt to stand about 
the thirty-eighth week, and be suc- 
cessful at eleventh or twelfth month. 
He should walk unsupported at the 
fourteenth or fifteenth month— 
certainly not later than the eigh- 
teenth month. Precocity in walking 
is not desirable. 

The skin should be pink, flesh 
firm and lips red, breath sweet, 
tongue clean. He should breathe 
through the nose only and should not 
be fretful. He should not be rest- 
lessly active, nor disinclined to play. 

For three days the mothers came 
and went with almost the privacy 
of a physician’s office. Each day 
there were three physicians, a 
trained nurse, and a specialist to 
take measurements. There were 
never more than two children at a 
time in the examining room. In 
appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by the Oregon Congress of 
Mothers in connection with the 
Child-Welfare Exhibit and 
Eugenics Department, the State 
Fair Board of Managers presented 
the congress with a diploma and 
three blue ribbons, stating that they 
considered the work highly educa- 
tional and far-reaching, and a 
splendid additior to the Fair Ex- 
hibits. Never before had emergency 
quarters been so well established. A 
building is promised next year for 
the use of the congress. 

Among the prize winners were: 


Glenn Carlyle Hawthorne, 2d prize, 
between three and four years, son 
of Mrs. G. W. Hawthorne, presi- 
dent of the Shedd Parent-Teacher 
Circle. Lyle Hasselbrink, 3d prize, 
between two and 3 years, son of 
Mrs. Lewis Hasselbrink, member of 
the Wilsonville Parent - Teacher 
Circle. George Clark, 2d prize, 10 
months old, son of Mrs. Virgil 
Clark, member of the Oak Grove 
Parent-Teacher Circle. Kent Schoff 
Ehrman, 3d prize, 9 months old, son 
of Mrs. Geo, E. Ehrman. 

Dr. Gray said: “It is a note- 
worthy fact that all of the babies in 
the long list of prize-winners are 
much larger than the average of the 
normal child given by the author- 
ities. The statistics for the normal 
baby were taken from a study of 
thousands of New York babies. 
This shows the Oregon baby to be 
a bigger product than the child of 
the East; but it does not mean that 
the Western child is not normal. It 
is as finely proportioned, but taller, 
and larger in every measurement. 

“T believe the parent stock prob- 
ably has much to do with this fact. 
Here we were careful to record the 
blood from which the child was 
descended—in a large number of 
cases Scotch and German, or Scotch 
and English—a record not given in 
the New York chart statistics. It 
may be that the emigration of the 
strong and physically fit to the West 
as pioneers has its effect in this fine 
showing of the new generation. The 
parents of most of the prize babies 
were born in America, but have be- 
hind them strong Continental and 
British stock. 

“ Another striking fact is the 
great preponderance of boy babies.” 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
MRS. FRANK DeGARMO, Chairman 


Mr. E. T. Farrcuivp, President 
of National Education Association 
and superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the state of Kansas, has 
accepted the Chairmanship of Edu- 
cation in the Country Life Depart- 
ment of the National Congress of 
Mothers. Speaking of the Parent- 
Teacher Partnership Report Card, 
which the Country Life Department 
has devised for schools, Mr. Fair- 
child says: “ This whole plan is 
sane and rational, and fraught with 
splendid possibilities for our schools. 
I give it my hearty approval. It is 
in a vital and practical way con- 
necting home-life and school-life. It 
is a recognition of modern thought 
and is worthy of the earnest sup- 
port of parents and _ teachers.” 
Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, chairman of 
Country Life Department, has asso- 
ciated as leaders in this work men 
and women whose intelligent inter- 
est in country life is bound to make 
the opportunities of childhood richer 
and fuller. The Partnership Report 
Card will serve for city schools as 
well as country schools, and will set 
a higher standard for home work. 


THE AMERICAN ROAD CONGRESS AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


THIs congress brought together 
over a thousand delegates. Road 
builders and road users were there, 
and a fine exhibit by the United 
States Department of Good Roads 
showed how roads have been built 
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from the Appian Way, 300 B.c., to 
the sand and clay-mixed roads of 
the South. Cross sections of the 
Appian Way, and French, English, 
and American roads, showed the en- 
tire construction. 

Another exhibit included the road 
engines and machinery for road 
building. Some states had exhibits, 
but the majority were conspicuous 
by their absence. The National 
Congress of Mothers was ably 
represented by its full quota of dele- 
gates,—among whom were Mr. Geo. 
K. Johnson, president Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and J. George 
Beehl, Ph.D., secretary Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Education. 


Goop roads mean progress and 
prosperity, a benefit to the people 
who live in the cities, an advantage 
to the people who live in the country, 
and it will help every section of our 
vast domain. 

Good roads, like good streets, 
make habitation along them most 
desirable; they enhance the value of 
farm lands, facilitate transportation, 
and add untold wealth to the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the coun- 
try; they are the milestones marking 
the advance of civilization; they 
economize time, give labor a lift, 
and make millions in money; they 
Save wear and tear and worry and 
waste; they beautify the country— 
bring it in touch with the city; they 
aid the social and the religious and 
the educational and the industrial 
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progress of the people; they make 
better homes and happier hearth- 
sides; they are the avenues of trade, 
the highways of commerce, the mail 
routes of information, and the 
agencies of speedy communication; 
they mean the economical transpor- 
tation of marketable products—the 
maximum burden at the minimum 
cost; they are the ligaments that 
bind the country together in thrift 
and industry and intelligence and 
patriotism; they promote social 
intercourse, prevent intellectual 
stagnation, and increase the happi- 
ness and the prosperity of our 
producing masses; they contribute 
to the glory of the country, give 
employment to our idle workmen, 
distribute the necessaries of life,— 
the products of the fields and the 
forests and the factories,—encour- 
age energy and husbandry, inculcate 
love for our scenic wonders, and 
make mankind better and broader 
and greater and grander. 

Good roads have a money value 
far beyond our ordinary conception. 
Bad roads constitute our greatest 
drawback to internal development 
and material progress. Good roads 
mean prosperous farmers; bad 
roads mean abandoned farms, 
sparsely settled country districts, 
and congested populated cities, 
where the poor are destined to be- 
come poorer. Good roads mean 
more cultivated farms and cheaper 
food products for the toilers in the 
towns; bad roads mean poor trans- 
portation, lack of communication, 
high prices. for the necessaries of 
life, the loss of untold millions of 
wealth, and idle workmen seeking 
employment... Good roads will help 


those who cultivate the soil and feed 
the multitude, and whatever aids 
the producers and the farmers of 
our country will increase our wealth 
and our greatness and benefit all the 
people. We cannot destroy our 
farms without final decay. They 
are to-day the heart of our national 
life and the chief source of our 
material greatness. Tear down 
every edifice in our cities and labor 
will rebuild them, but abandon the 
farms and our cities will disappear 
forever.—Congressional Record. 


THERE has been introduced in the 
United States Senate a bill provid- 
ing for the construction of seven 
great national highways leading to 
and from the National Capitol, two 
of which are to cross the entire con- 
tinent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, one to traverse the Atlantic 
Coast from Maine to Florida, and 
others of equal importance to con- 
nect the principal parts of the 
United States by trunk roads. The 
cost of these roads has been roughly 
estimated at $148,000,000—about 
one-third the cost of the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. These 
roads are meant to form the great 
skeleton work for a national high- 
way system. 

This Senate bill No. 3197 repre- 
sents such vast undertaking that one 
might conclude upon first thought 
that it was a vision in the far-dis- 
tant future, but public sentiment is 
crystallizing so rapidly that it may 
be realized in no distant day. 

This bill contemplates severr great 
interstate thoroughfares, each to 
begin at the Capitol at Washington, 
Do. 
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Conservation of the Home* 


REPORT OF HOMES DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
CONGRESS 


MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, Chairman 


THE one object for the conserva- 
tion of all the material resources of 
a nation is for the use, comfort, and 
benefit of the homes of the people. 

It would be of little importance 
what became of forest lands, waters, 
minerals, or food, were there no 
men, women, and children to use 
and enjoy them. 

Therefore at the very heart of 
this conservation work should be 
the two departments covering homes 
and child-life. 

It has been a source of encour- 
agement to see that men who are 
leaders in many great developments 
of our land have given definite place 
to the study of the conservation of 
the home. 

There is need for it, if America 
is to be the greatest of all the 
nations, for with all its wonderful 
natural resources it can only be as 
great as the quality and character 
of its people. 

Great minds are needed to think 
and plan with wisdom and unselfish- 
ness for the America that is to be, 
for the protection of homes that are 
to shelter and nurture the men and 
women who a few years hence will 
take our places. 

The United States has its Depart- 
ments of State and War and Navy. 
It has not yet seen that the greatest 
questions it has to meet are the pro- 
tection and care of the American 
people and American homes. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is educating the farmer 
to make the most out of his land. 
It gives him information concerning 
the soils, the rotation of crops, the 
protection against the many enemies 
of plant life, the care and feeding 
of stock and poultry. It protects 
the forests and the fisheries. All 
these things for the service of man 
have received the guardianship of 
the Government. 

Homes are just as important as 
farms, and there is just as great 
need of proper considération for 
their elevation and protection as 
there is that of farms and stocks 
and forests. 

The protection of infant life is 
of more value even in a pecuniary 
way than the protection of the cot- 
ton crop, yet 300,000 babies die 
annually whose lives might be saved 
if the United States gave the same 
careful, intelligent information to 
the mothers as it does to the 
farmers. 

The annual sacrifice of 300,000 
American citizens from preventable 
causes is a waste far too great not 
to receive governmental considera- 
tion. Time need not be wasted on 
compiling statistics. There is need 
for prompt and decisive action to 
prevent this needless sacrifice; it 
means that each year the possibility 
for at least 100,000 homes of 
American citizens is cut off. That 


* Read by Mrs. Orville T. Bright, Vice-President, National Congress of Mothers. 
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means a serious loss to this nation 
and one for which immigration 
cannot compensate. 

The wonderful advance in agri- 
culture can be paralleled in human 
culture if the same methods are 
used. 

The trains that go through the 
country for agricultural demon- 
strations should carry instruction to 
both men and women on home mak- 
ing and child-nurture. The list of 
valuable educational pamphlets pub- 
lished and sent free of postage 
should include instruction in child 
hygiene and sanitation. 

There is to-day a need for a 
Home Department in the national 
and state governments, that is 
equipped to study the home prob- 
lems of America and meet them as 
only can be done by thorough study 
and knowledge of conditions, their 
causes, and remedies. 

The sacrifice of infant life is a 
small part of the waste that under- 
mines the homes. Juvenile crime, 
its causes and treatment are of more 
vital moment than the boll weevil 
or the chestnut blight, for the pos- 
sible good citizens transformed into 
one who is a menace and expense 
to society is a great waste. 

There are countless organizations 
which give material and charitable 
relief. There are few which give 
the help which will enable the aver- 
age home to properly guide and 
train the boys and girls who are 
wayward or will help parents to 
learn efficient methods of child 
nurture. 

The home has the greatest power 
over human life and human char- 
acter. Too long has it been left to 
chance and ignorant experiment to 
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make it efficient in its work, stable 
and permanent. 

The home is founded by the 
marriage of a man and woman. It 
is a matter of grave concern to the 
nation when divorce breaks up one 
in every twelve of the homes, and 
leaves the children bereft not only 
of a normal home but deprived of a 
true conception of what marriage 
and parenthood should be. The 
conservation of the home requires 
that serious study and work be done 
to change this condition in America. 
It cannot be done by legislation 
alone, though one of the greatest 
needs to-day for the protection of 
the home is Federal law governing 
marriage, divorce, and polygamy. 

It is a serious menace to the home 
when 48 states may make as many 
different laws as they choose on a 
subject which is the foundation of 
the nation’s future. 

That a man may be legally 
married in one state, and that such 
marriage is illegal in a state adjoin- 
ing, that divorce is easy in some 
states and difficult in others, that 
polygamy is permitted to continue 
in some states, and that freedom to 
spread the cult is allowed, have all 
been undermining influences in the 
God-given standards of marriage, 
home, and parenthood. 

The government has found it 
necessary to assume jurisdiction 
over inter-state commerce, railroads, 
and express companies. It is of 
even more vital importance that it 
should have jurisdiction over mar- 
riage, divorce, and their violations. 
In addition to this, there is need 
for definite, plain teaching of youth 
in regard to the true, high ideal of 
marriage, of parenthood, and the 
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making of ahome. This would pre- 
vent a large proportion of the 
divorces. A standard should be set 
in regard to the home, and boys and 
girls should get that as part of their 
education. 

Ignorance of hygiene is respon- 
sible for the drawbacks and failure 
of many homes. It is inexcusable 
that any boy or girl should be per- 
mitted to reach manhood and 
womanhood without clear knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene, sanitation, 
and food values. ‘This knowledge 
is essential to good home making 
and good parenthood, and is equally 
necessary for men and women. 

The nation needs to protect every 
home, for it is of interest to all that 
each home shall be wholesome in all 
ways. 

Congestion in cities should not be 
permitted. 

In the sea-port cities many im- 
migrants from other lands have not 
the means to go farther, and if they 
had the means do not know enough 
about the country to place them- 
selves where their qualifications 
would fit best. The cry against im- 
migration is one with which I can- 
not sympathize. 

The Americanizing of the im- 
migtant should be placed in other 
hands than the politicians who uses 
him en masse for a manipulated 
vote. 

The special education of immi- 
grant men and women would be an 
important service to good home 
making and the ability to train the 
children. to be useful citizens. 

The proper distribution of immi- 
grants by careful information as to 
opportunities for work and the earn- 
ing of a home is greatly needed. 


The proper assimilation of our 
immigrant population is still in its 
infancy, but is of vital moment, for 
the future citizens of America are 
being trained in these homes. 

The city home of the American 
citizen should not be left to the will 
of builders, whose only thought is 
to build houses for sale. Many 
apartments are built to-day without 
the amount of light, air, or ventila- 
tion necessary to health. Some 
cities and towns are realizing the 
need for regulating this. 

The conservation of the home de- 
mands that every state should have 
requirements as to building homes. 
The problem of a comfortable home 
for the family with a moderate in- 
come is a serious one to-day. Few 
cities or towns are giving the 
thought necessary to make a city 
of good homes for the average 
family—at prices possible for them 
to pay. 

The country home is equally in 
need of study and help. The op- 
portunities for social life and edu- 
cational opportunities equal to those 
given to the city home should be 
supplied. That means larger ap- 
propriations for schools, the employ- 
ment of the best teachers, the con- 
solidated school, the use of the 
schools and churches as centres of 
educational and social life, the mak- 
ing of good roads between home, 
school, church, and market-place. 

The Government Department of 
the Home would take all these 
things into consideration. It would 
bring to the overworked farmer’s 
wife better household facilities and 
more help. The greatest drawback 
to country life to-day is the over- 
worked wife, who cannot get needed 
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help and who goes beyond her 
strength in cooking and doing 
housework for farm help as well as 
her own family. 

No one who knows of the terrible 
results of hookworm disease in the 
South resulting from the unsan- 
itary, poverty-stricken hovels, where 
physical weakness had for years 
sapped the vitality and energy of 
men, women and children, can 
gainsay the fact that government 
study of the causes and the remedy. 
has done a service of inestimable 
value to thousands of homes. Seven 
years of life among those people 
proved that many of them were in 
quality equal to the best American 
stock, but that disease had brought 
upon them the unjust stigma of 
laziness with resulting poverty. 

The Government could study and 
publish the results of its investiga- 
tion, but Dr. Stiles had to get con- 
tributions from individuals to do 
the educational and medical work 
necessary to uproot this disease. 
That is not as it should be. The 
power to help should go with the 
power to ifvestigate, for the con- 
dition was of much wider interest 


than to the individual directly 
affected. 
The National Congress’ of 


Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations has made the subject of the 
home, of parental education, and of 
child-welfare its special study and 
work for seventeen years. It has 
worked steadily to build up a united 
system of parent-teacher associa- 
tions in connection with every 
school, to bring the co-operation of 
home and school in child nurture. 
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It has required that these associa- 
tions should be for child-study, so 
that parents might have guidance 
and help in their problems. It has 
instituted study courses and pro- 
vided educational material for the 
parents. It has headquarters in 
Washington and has valuable co- 
operation from government depart- 
ments. It should be the Homes De- 
partment of the National Conserva- 
tion Congress, because its work is 
well established, covering every 
state and reaching to other nations. 
It is the only national organization 
whose membership is composed of 
parents and teachers, and whose 
educational leaders include the 
greatest specialists in child-nurture 
and child-welfare in home, school, 
church, and state. 

I would suggest to the National 
Conservation Congress that it make 
the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations its 
Homes Department, because in that 
way it will have consecutive work of 
high standard, and will bring a 
strength which could be secured in 
no other way. Co-operation with- 
out duplication brings results, 

The National Congress. of 
Mothers offers its co-operation in 
every phase of conservation for 
which the Conservation Congress 
was organized. It also asks co-opera- 
tion of the Conservation Congress 
in its international work, for home, 
parenthood, and child-nurture. It 
invites the Congress to be always 
represented at its annual national 
conference and at the Third Inter- 
national Congress on Child-Welfare 
in Washington in May, 1914. 
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Books to be reviewed in this Department should be sent to Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
3418 Baring Street, West Philadelphia, Pa. 








Youth and the Race. A Study in the Psychology of 
Adolescence. By Edgar James Swift, author of 
Mind in the Making. Charles Scribaer’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. 


A book which should be in the hands of every 
parent, every member of a Board of Education and 
every teacher. The study of school methods and 
their effect on boys, is taken from many schools, and 
the ideas advanced are accompanied by actual proof 
of their practicability. To one who has given serious 
study to the rapidly increasing coercive methods 
used -in the educational system, with their results, 
the book comes like a flash of light and gives a warn- 
ing which cannot be safely disregarded. The plea 
for self-government, the analysis of the futility of all 
carefully devised schemes for teaching morals through 
a school course, the statement of the results of placing 
responsibility on children, instead of managing them 
by rules and prohibitions, are all lessons much needed 
by those who have the guidance of childhood. The 
author says: ‘’School systems have become such a 
fascinating subject of study that the atomic indi- 
viduals for whom the systems were devised have been 
forgotten; the enlargement and perpetuation of the 
organization is more important than the welfare of 
the children.’’ The book would be valuable for a 
winter’s study course for a parent's association. 

ere are many parents perplexed to know what to 
do with children who dislike school. - Some of the 
racial reasons why, are given here. Parents as well 
as teachers will profit by the common-sense facts so 
plainly set forth in ‘‘ Youth and the Race.” 


The Healthy Baby. By Roger H. Dennett, M. D. 


Every mother wants to know al! about the natural 
healthy growth and development of a normal baby. 
If she is sensible she does not wish to gain this knowl- 
edge by experimenting on her first baby, often at the 
sacrifice of his life or health. The information con- 
tained in Dr. Dennett's book, if it could be given to 
every mother at the birth of her child, would go far 
toward the prevention of infant mortality. It would 
save many anxious hours and many heart aches to 
mothers. It is written by a physician of wide experi- 
ence in the babies’ wards of New York hospitals and 
of practical experience as a father. The book is 
simple in language, sensible, practical, and invaluable 
to every mother. It is not designed to take the place 
of the family physician, but to instruct the mother 
so thoroughly in every phase of infant hygiene that 
the necessity for calling a physician will be rare. 
Dr. Dennett says: ‘‘It is much easier to prevent an 
illness than to cure one. With this fact in mind this 
book is written.’’ The price of the book will be 
saved many times over to every purchaser. 


The Montessori System in Theory and Practice. 
An Introduction to the Pedagogic Methods of Dr. 
Maria Montessori. By Dr. Theodate L. Smith, of 
Clark University. Harper and Bros., publishers. 


Dr. Smith has written a fine analysis of the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Montessori’s method. She says: ‘‘The 
fundamental principles which distinguish it are the 
complete liberty of the child in its spontaneous mani- 
festations and the utilization of every atom of its 
natural energy. True discipline can be founded only 
on liberty, and must necessarily be active and not 
passive. A child who has been reduced to silence and 
immobility, who does only what he is told to do, is a 
paralyzed, not a disciplined child. Such repression 
may be a convenience in the school-room, but it 
does not fit the child for actual life, for it is the indi- 
vidual trained in habit and practice to regard his 
own rights as limited by the collective interest of the 
group who comes into the social community fully 
adapted to it. 
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Dr. Smith visited Rome and studied the work of 
the Montessori schools, and introduced the method 
in an open air kindergarten in September, 1911. She 
was carrying on an experiment and unhesitatingly 
pronounces that ‘‘certain definite results in the field 
of muscular control were obtained in a natural way 
by her methods and her apparatus—results never 
brought about by any other system.’’ Aside from 
the big gift of liberty, the gifts are the ‘‘relief of the 
eye by continuing and developing the sense of touch, 
and the technical assistance in teaching children to 
write.”” 

Mothers and teachers will be equally interested 
in the experience of one of the first, if not the first, 
American woman who has put the Montessori method 
into practice in an American school. The method is 
poe applicable in the home training of children. 
Every parents’ association would gain new helpful 
ideas of child mature by taking this book for at least 
two of their meetings. 


Mother and Baby. By Anne B. Newton, M. D. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., publishers. 


A book written by a physician giving suggestions 
to mothers and also to fathers on care of children. 
The purpose of the book is to keep the baby well 
rather than to instruct as to the treatment of a sick 
baby. It will be a valuable help to parents. 


The Conservation of the Child. By Arthur Holmes, 
Ph.D., J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The study of backward and imbecile children has 
been the special work of the Psychological - 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. This k 
gives a complete history of the work and the methods 
used in examination of children, Dr. Holmes, as 
assistant director for many years, has had wide 
experience and cites many cases. In the preface Dr. 
Brumbaugh says: ‘It is my opinion that too many 
so-called scientific diagnoses are crudity itself—that 
many a child is classed as sub-normal whose only 
limitation is an unfortunate environment.’’ The 
tests given to children are physical as well! as mental. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN.. 


In Oldest England. By George Philip Krapp, 
Professor of English in Columbia niversity. 
Longmans, Green and Co, New York. 163 pages. 


A history of England written in 4 way to interest 
children. The Latin lesson of a schoolboy a thousand 
years ago will interest the schoolboy of to-day, and 
show the contrast in boy-life between then and now. 
The book is beautifully illustrated in color. 


Stories from Bengean History. By Lucy Dale. 
Illustrated in color. Longmans, Green and Co. 
144 pages. 


A book which will give children a desire to know 
more of history, and inspire an interest.in the study 
of history. 


Indian Sketches. Pere Marquette and the Last of 
the Pottawotomie Chiefs. By Cornelia S. Hulst. 
Longmans, Green and Co. III pages. 


This little volume of sketches has been pet 
with the purpose of supplying children, and such of 
their elders as know nothing of these matters, with 
some of the most beautiful and heroic stories from 
the material for a history of the Northwest Territory 








The State Chairman of the Department of Child-Labor 
of the National Congress of Mothers. 


We can only make a success in this vitally 
important department of national child- 
welfare work, by the hearty and sympa- 
thetic co-operation of all state chairmen and 
their respective committees, and for this I 
earnestly plead. 

All Christian and philanthropic people 
are awakening to the terrible sacrifice of 
moral and physical child life in the fac- 
tories and textile mills in our great nation, 
and see the necessity of a consecrated, 
concerted fight to abolish this appalling 
traffic in human souls, an evil blot which 
will surely bring a harvest of overwhelm- 
ing shame and sorrow to this land -of 
liberty unless it is utterly and speedily 
effaced. 


Children employers in this nation have 


placed about 2,500,000 children under six- 
teen years of ago in mills, mines, factories, 
and messenger service. Of the 80,000 chil- 
dren in the textile mills alone, we are in- 
formed that 20,000 are under twelve years 
of age, and in those mills about 100 baby 
hands are cut off by machinery annually. 

In the glass factories there are 7500 chil- 
dren, in saw mills there are 8000, and in 
cigar factories 12,000 children handle 
cigars at the rate of eight cents per 1000. 

How can we best assist in rescuing these 
children? 

First: We must follow strictly our duty 
as laid down in the last Triennial Hand- 
book, viz.: to investigate the conditions and 
circumstances of all working children, and, 
in co-operation with other agencies, use all 
of our influence to protect the working 
children in all necessary ways. 

To more efficiently accomplish the good 
which is our chief aim, we must work har- 
moniously with the Child-Hygiene Depart- 
ment, the Juvenile Court and Probation 
Department, the Department of Education, 
free kindergartens, and parent-teacher 
circles. 

We must by persistent effort and con- 
scientious statement of facts induce our 


state legislatures to pass strict and just 


child-labor laws, and place officials in posi- 
tions who will honorably enforce them. 


We must, in order to meet the arguments 
against these laws, work earnestly for the 
pensioning of all widows left with small, 
dependent children, so that they may have 
a mother’s care during the formative years 
of life. 

We must also work for the passage in 
each state of a compulsory school law 
where all children under fifteen years of 
age must attend school, the state furnishing 
books for those children unable to buy. 

Another very necessary protection for 
the helpless, dependent child is a competent 
medical inspection in every public school 
system in the nation. 

If the state governments would realize 
that a compulsory educational law en- 
forced would not only keep all children 
under fifteen years of age out of these 
mills and factories, but in a few years 
would give them a nation of strong, healthy, 
bright, honest boys and girls, and honorable 
men and women to be mothers and fathers 
of the future citizens of this great nation, 
with a high standard of citizenship and 
love for all mankind and clean govern- 
ment, then would we indeed be the dwellers 
“in the land of the brave and the home 
of the free.” 

The wives and mothers of this nation 


can most certainly accomplish this great 

work by faithful, loving example and en- 

couragement. 
There are a few states already doing 


splendid work in this line. Tennessee has 
now a model child-labor law, and the 
mothers of the Old Volunteer State are 
going to stand firmly for its enforcement. 

In three of the Western States great 
things are being done for the neglected 
children, Washington, Wyoming and Idaho 
having compulsory educational laws and 
good child-labor laws also. 

With so noble a cause there should be in 
our lives and minds no such word as 


failure. 
Mrs. S. A. MyNDERSsE, 
Chairman, National Congress of Mothers’ 
Child-Labor Dept. 
P. O. Box, 912, Memphis, Tenn. 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 


The state press chairmen and all mem- 
bers of their committees, also the press 
workers of all mothers’ circles, clubs, or 
councils, are requested to have published in 
as many papers as possible, whatever ap- 
pears in this MAGAZINE regarding the An- 
nual Convention in Boston, May 5 to 10, 
1913. Mrs. Epcar A. HAL, 


National Publicity Chairman. 
2931 Fulton St., Chicago, Il. 


FROM A SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 


“T like the September number very 
much and could make use of a number of 
copies. I feel certain that by placing a 
copy iri the hands of each of my rural 
teachers, through their co-operation I will 
be enabled to place the magazine in a 
number of rural homes where no such 
magazine has ever been used.” 





———— 














Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 











EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


DR. M. V. O’SHEA, Madison, Wis. —. a NORWORTHY, Columbia Univer- 
MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 6515 Harvard Ave., 


Coinage. Ill., Vice-Chairm Presidznt ANNA J.McKEAG, yipon Calle ie, meena 
—_— ¢ ERTRUDE VAN HOESEN, Chicago Uni- Prof. CHARLES cMURRAY, DeKalb 


Dr. ROBERT N. WILLSON, Phila., Pa. 
PROF. M4 CASWELL ELLIS, Houston, Texas. MRS. MARY D. BRADFORD, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


VER, Manhattan, Kansas. Prof. EDWARD ST. JOHN, Hartford, Conn 
President H. L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. Prof. E. A. KIRKPA RICK, Fitchburg, Glee. 


State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 


editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF STATE BRANCHES NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


CoLoraApo, DENVER, NOVEMBER 25, 26. INDIANA, HUNTINGTON, NOVEMBER II~12. 
MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD, Oct. 31-Nov. New JERSEY, RIVERTON, Novemser 8, 9. 


I, 2. Texas, Houston, NoveMBER 14, 15, 16. 


CALIFORNIA president of the Second District of Cali- 


fornia Congress, who invited the Executive 
Mrs. Hubert N. Rowell, the new presi- Board to meet with her. 


dent of the California Congress of Mothers, Mrs. Rowell, who was last year chair- 
is active in organizing new parents’ circles man of legislation, succeeded in having 
in California. printed by the State at no expense to the 
Healdsburg has a circle of fifty-eight Congress, the laws of California relating 
members which has joined the Congress. to women and children. 
Sacramento has organized one circle and The Congress is working this year for 
others are being formed. Colfax also has an Equal Guardianship Measure, Widows’ 
circles belonging to the Congress. Pension, State Industrial Home for De- 
A most delightful day was spent at the linquent Girls, and amendments to Child 
country home of Mrs. J. O. Hayes, the Labor law. 
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COLORADO 


The Colorado Branch, National Con- 
gress of Mothers, will hold its annual state 
meeting Nov. 25 and 26 at the Wolcott 
Auditorium in Denver. The State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be in session at the 
same time and the Mothers’ Congress will 
have some noted speakers on their pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Fred Dick, state president, 
attended the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Trinidad as a delegate, Sept. 7 to 21, 
where she made a feport of The Mothers’ 
Congress work. She also made arrange- 
ments with the superintendent of schools 
of Trinidad and some influential mothers 
and teachers to organize a district and 
join the Mothers’ Congress. A _ rousing 
meeting was held in Walsenburg, attended 
by the president of the school board and 
all the teachers in the city, and it was 
voted to organize a district and become 
a part of the Mothers’ Congress. Pueblo 
has I5 parent-teacher associations and is 
doing splendid work along the line of civic 
and city improvement. Work in Fort 
Collins, Gueley and Sterling is well under 
way and many other parts of the state are 
preparing to organize. The Denver Dis- 
trict has already had one well-attended 
meeting, followed by a prolonged discus- 
sion. 

The Jefferson County Circles of the 
Mothers’ Congress in Colorado have begun 
their winter’s work in real earnest. 

The Golden Circle held its first meeting 
September 25; the following officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. H. B. Patton, 
Golden; vice-president, Mrs. Harley West, 
Golden; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Bell. 
Object for the year, the establishment of 
a kindergarten in Golden. 

Fairmount Circle held its first meeting 
September 27.- Officers elected: President, 
Mrs. J. H. Weidman; vice-president, Mrs. 
J. H. Ferris; secretary, Mrs. Bradley; 
treasurer, Mrs. Jas. Henshall. Object, 
school improvement. 

Wheatridge Circle held its first meeting 
September 8. Officers elected: President, 
Mrs. Lyle Waterbury, Edgewater; vice- 
president, Mrs. Morehead; secretary, Mrs. 
Snow; treasurer, Mrs. Fred Bemger. 

Several other Circles will be formed in 
Jefferson County during the present year. 

The Denver district of the Colorado 
Branch National Congress of Mothers held 
its first meeting October 4. Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark gave a most interesting and 
instructive lecture on “ Making Our Boys 
into Good Citizens.” This lecture will be 
discussed October 11 at the Montclair 
School; leader, Mr. M. B. Burris. 


DENVER CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, IQI2~-13. 


Meetings on the first Friday of each 
months at 2.30 P.M., at the Wolcott Audi- 





torium, corner Fourteenth Avenue and 
Marion Street. Annual dues, one dollar. 
Admission to single programme, twenty- 
five cents. 

November 1: (1) Psychology of Sex, 
Dr. Jenette H. Bolles; (2) Social Rela- 
tions of Young People, Mrs. Anna Noble. 

November 8: Discussion meeting at Al- 
cott School. Hostess: Alcott School Pa- 
rent-Teacher Association. Leader of dis- 
cussion, Mrs. N. Wood. 

December 6: The Philosophy of Berg- 
sen, Dr. M. F. Libbey. 

December 26: Holiday Programme. 
Bring the children. 


The Colorado Branch National Congress 
of Mothers, Department of Good Roads 
and Rural Child Welfare, Mrs. A. G. 
Fish, Chairman, gives ten substantial 
lunches for school children: (1) egg sand- 
wich, jelly sandwich, apple; (2) cheese 
sandwich, molasses gingerbread, grapes; 
(3) nut sandwich, apple dumpling, raisins ; 
(4) deviled eggs, graham muffins, orange; © 
(5) cup custard, buttered rolls, banana; 
(6) chicken, bread and butter, tomato; 
(7) sardine sandwich, cookies, peach; (8) 
home-made sausage, bread and _ butter, 
orange; (9) beef sandwich, potato salad, 
grapes; (10) baked beans, jelly sandwich, 
tomato. 

“Some of the first discipline of a child, 
in order to teach self-control and self-de- 
nial should have references to foods. 
More loss of self-control, nervousness, dys- 
pepsia, and ill health in general arises from 
modes of eating than from the material.” 
—W. O. ATWATER. 


CONNECTICUT 
The New Haven Mother’s Club held a 


Domestic Science and Pure Food Exposi- 
tion, assisted by Co. D, Second Regiment, 
Infantry, C. N. G., in the State Armory, 
New Haven, Connecticut, from October 9 
to 10 inclusive, 1912. 

Women were one of the most important 
factors in securing the passage of the 
Pure Food Bill, and women, all over the 
country, are now uniting to save this bill 
from destruction. Realizing that the suc- 
cess of the pure food and honest label 
movément can be assured only by making 
known to the public those products which 
are unadulterated, and by creating an ac- 
tive demand for them, on the part of the 
consumer, the New Haven Mother’s Club 
sought to make this exposition a source of 
great help to the intelligent housewife and 
the honest manufacturer. 

Everywhere, women are asking “ what 
foods are pure. Tell us, that we may 
buy them.” Through its exhibits and 
demonstrations, its lectures on foods, 
drinks, honest labels, and kindred topics, 
this question will be answered by the ex- 
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position; while, by means of the chemical 
analysis of foods, conducted daily, vivid 
object lessons in the harm wrought by 
adulterated products will lead the hereto- 
fore unthinking element of the public to a 
realization that only pure articles are a 
safe purchase. 

In addition to the exhibit of foods, labor- 
saving devices and household appliances 
will be represented, but the quality and 
standards maintained will be of the high- 
est, while all adulterations, fakirs, and con- 
cessionaries will be rigorously excluded. 

Mrs. B. L. Mott, president of Connecti- 
cut Mothers’ Congress, had charge of 
Mothers’ Congress Day. At the afternoon 
lecture Mrs. Atwater, vice-president, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Schoff spoke on “ Pure Foods 
and Reasons for the High Cost of Living.” 
In the evening Mrs. Mott presided, and 
child-welfare was the subject of the ad- 
dress given by Mrs. Schoff. The vast re- 
sponsibility for this exposition has rested 
on Mrs. James S. Bolton, president New 


* Haven Mothers’ Club. There are so many 


things the club wishes to do for child-wel- 
fare that they hope to realize money enough 
to enable them to carry out some that are 
greatly needed. 

The first meeting of the Hartford Club 
for Child-Welfare for the season of 1912- 
1913 was held at the Hartford School of 
Religious Pedagogy, Monday evening, Oc- 
tober 14. The new president, Miss O. M. 
Baxter, was in the chair. Work for the 
coming year was planned, and a report of 
the recent child-welfare exhibit at the 
Connecticut Fair, Charter Oak Park, 
Hartford, was given by Mrs. William H. 
Macdonald, chairman of the committee, as 
follows: 

An absolutely new feature among the ex- 
hibits at the big Connecticut Fair at Char- 
ter Oak Park, which opened September 2, 
and continued throughout the week, was 
the child-welfare exhibit, for which the 
Fair Association generously set aside an 
entire building, in the most central spot on 
the grounds. 

Heretofore exhibits of this character 
have been held in halls or indoor exposi- 
tions, but never before in the state of Con- 
necticut at an agricultural fair. It was an 
experiment on the part of the twenty-eight 
organizations represented (many offthem 
state organizations) ; the experiment was a 
success, and was attended by many thou- 
sand people of the class directly to be 
benefited, with many foreigners among the 
working people. 

On Children’s Day, twelve thousand chil- 
dren had free tickets to the Fair, stand- 
ing about everywhere, studying the diet 
menus, the directions for buying and mar- 
keting, the books for the home, and the 
child’s corner, where two little girls from 
West Hartford made the bed scientifically 
many times during the day; several times 


a day eight little girls, whose parents be- 
long to the Hockanum (East Hartford) 
Child-Welfare Club, gave drills to music, 
showing scientific sweeping and dusting. 
This proved a great drawing card; the 
little girls from nine to twelve years of 
age, dressed all in white, with their sweep- 
ing caps, dusters, aprons and brooms, go- 
ing through their drills to music, attracted 
an admiring throng. 

In the mornings, under the efficient di- 
rection of a trained kindergartener, Miss 
Marion R. Perkins, a kindergarten, at- 
tended by thirty-five children was conducted 
in the central space. Many towns in Con- 
necticut do not have kindergartens, and 
some that do, do not understand what play 
is, and so this practical work by the kin- 
dergarteners was produced to show the 
Froebel methods, and that play does mean 
something. Only 28 out of 168 towns in 
Connecticut have kindergartens. 

The State Board of Education co-op- 
erated by furnishing charts advocating the 
establishment of parent-teacher associations 
in the schools. Upon request of the State 
Board of Education the material for these 
charts was sugrested by your chairman of 
the Connecticut Congress of Mothers. 

Mrs. Macdonald is now the state maga- 
zine chairman, and in the booths of the 
Hartford Club for Child Welfare, the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE was on sale and 
attracted much notice from those in sec- 
tions of the state which the National Con- 
gress of Mothers has not yet reached. 

Large screen, loaned by the New York 
Child-Welfare Committee, bearing the 
words, “Motherhood, a Profession,” 
“ Wanted—an Intelligent Parenthood,” and 
“ Parents’ Associations Working with the 
Schools for the Welfare of the Child,” on 
the one side, and on the other a large 
screen from the Chicago Child-Welfare 
Exhibit, showed by means of charts and 
photographs the “Chicago Juvenile Court 
and Detention Home”; on a small chart, 
the words, “only One Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in Hartford” and “Eleven Or- 
ganized Associations in Connecticut,” as 
against “Sixty-five Organized in Five 
Months in Massachusetts,” caught the eye 
of the people and many inquiries regard- 
ing the work were answered and literature 
distributed. 

The literature on the book table had been 
carefully selected with the aid of the New 
York Child-Welfare Committee, the New 
York School of Philanthropy, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, Office of 
Survey, the National Congress of Mothers, 
Milton Bradley, of Boston, and the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society, and Dr. William 
A. McKeever, of the Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

Thus much literature of great scientific 
value found its way into the homes of many 
people of the state. 
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The Juvenile Court booth, presided over 
by Mr. William H. Macdonald and Miss 
Susan C. O’Neil, showed the need of a 
state-wide Juvenile Court law and the ex- 
tension of the probation system. Here was 
displayed a large screen showing the Den- 
ver Juvenile Court and Detention Home. 
Another showed “ Probation and the Big 
Brother Movement.” A chart bearing the 
words, “ No Juvenile Courts in Connecticut, 
only Juvenile Sessions in the Police Court 
Buildings,” attracted much attention and 
interest. Printed pamphlets showed the 
need of juvenile courts in Connecticut, and 
were distributed in this booth. Hundreds 
of people embraced the opportunity to 
learn about juvenile court work in other 
states, and why we need them here. 

Those organizations participating in this 
exhibit were as follows, namely, the State 
Home Economics Association; the Hart- 
ford Club for Child-Welfare; Connecticut 
Children’s Aid Society; the Hartford 
School of Religious Pedagogy; the State 
Visiting Nurses’ Association; the Infant 
Welfare Department Association, New 
Haven; the Hartford Hospital; the Babies’ 
Hospital; the Hartford Public Library; 
the Northwest School, Hartford, represen- 
tative school exhibit, by Frank O. Jones, 
principal; the Juvenile Commission, Hart- 
ford; the North Street Social Settlement, 
Hartford; the Wilson Street School Pa- 
rents’ Club, Hartford; the Consumers’ 
League of Connecticut; the Hockanum 
Child-Welfare Club, East Hartford; the 
Good Will Club, Hartford; the Open-Air 
Schools of Hartford, by Superintendent of 
Schools Thomas S. Weaver; Camp Bunga- 
low, by Principal B. Norman Strong, Ar- 
senal School, Hartford; Civic Club, Hart- 
ford; the Relief Corp, showing Patriotics 
in Schools; the Connecticut Sunday-School 
Association ; the Boston Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, showing comparisons of the Placing- 
Out System; the Connecticut State Board 
of Education. 

On Children’s Day, many hundred chil- 
dren took part in folk dancing, conducted 
by Harry A. Herzfeld, physical culturist 
and director of folk dancing in the public 
Schools of Hartford. 

The Empire and Hartford Theatres, of 
Hartford, co-operated by using the films 
suggested by the Sage Foundation, the 
National Child Labor Committee, also 
health films, suggested by the National 
association. 

Space forbids to speak of the good work 
of all those who co-operated to make this 
exhibit a success. 

It was not expected that all those 
agencies interested in child-welfare work 
in Connecticut could gather their forces 
to make a complete exhibit in the sum- 
mer months, when many people prominent 
in the work were out of the state, but it 
was felt that a good beginning had been 
made; the exhibit, indeed, in certain fea- 
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tures was richly suggestive of earnest 
thought and devoted effort, and of definite 
child-welfare results. . 

In all directions were heard the assur- 
ances that its very incompleteness made 
morally certain the preparation, at some 
not far distant day, of a satisfactory and 
representative display of child-welfare en- 
deavors, many of which must of necessity 
date their origin from this exhibit of 1912. 

Thanks are due to the press of Hartford 
and the state; more than a dozen news- 
papers in as many different cities contrib- 
uting space freely to bring the exhibit to 
the attention of the people of Connecticut. 
—BertHa H. Macponatp, Chairman. 


DELAWARE 


The Dover Parent-Teacher Association 
held its first fall meeting Monday evening, 
October 7. The meeting was held in the 
assembly room of the high school and was 
an informal reception to the principal and 
teachers. 

Prof. Wesley Webb, a member of the 
Dover Board of Education, welcomed the 
teachers in the name of the board. In the 
course of his address he laid great stress 
on the need of a co-educational college for 
girls at Delaware College. 

Mrs. Beniah Watson made the address 
of Welcome in behalf of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. She spoke of the 
aims of the association and our desire to 
help the school in all ways possible. 

Prof. Messersmith, principal of the 
school, responded and gave his plan of the 
work for the present school year. 

Rev. A. W. Lightbourne made a few 
remarks on the part of the association, giv- 
ing approval of the work being done and 
also what is expected to be accomplished 
during the school year by both the prin- 
cipal and the Board of Education. 

The Glee Club of the Peoples’ Church 
enlivened the occasion with several selec- 
tions. 

The association, through the efforts of 
Mrs. Walter Morris, has succeeded in hav- 
ing several playgrounds fitted up in the 
school yards and different parts of the 
towns and bubble fountains placed in the 
schools and public fountains. 

The Manual Training Department was 
opened for the first time in September. 
Even the beginners have work, as they are 
modeling in pasteboard. 

About one year ago we made a fight 
against the moving picture evil. The pic- 
tures have been improving ever since and 
only those having passed the New York 
Censor Board are used. Recently they 
have been exhibiting Bible and historical 
scenes and fairy stories. The vaudeville is 
also much better. 

We feel that we are doing some good, al- 
though sometimes we do not see the re- 
sult of our efforts for a long time—Mnrs. 
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Rozert E. Lewis, State Press Superinten- 
dent of Delaware. 


IDAHO 


The Parent-Teacher Circle at Washoe 
has done valuable work in many directions. 
The organization of a girls’ sewing class 
has made the girls so efficient that one of 
them took the prize at Canyon County Fair 
for the best work. 

The prize consisted of a trip to the State 
Fair at Boise for the entire week with all 
expenses paid. There the winners receive 
instruction in domestic science, sewing, and 
other household arts. A rural school fair 
will be held in the school October 31- 
November 2, and the new neighborhood 
centre will be dedicated. 

The rural community centre building at 
Washoe will probably be the first one of 
its character built in Idaho. At this school 
will be taught, in addition to the regular 
school studies, agriculture, horticulture, 
and domestic science. There are four 
acres of ground belonging to the school. 
The ground will be utilized for school gar- 
dens; there will be a baseball diamond; the 
grounds will be beautified with ornamental 
shrubbery, and grassy lawn, flowers, etc. 
An effort will be made to develop and 
maintain the grounds in as nice condition 
as are the private grounds of those who 
take a pride in such things. 

The new building, which will face the 
Oregon Short Line track, will be two 
stories high and of very attractive design. 
Room will be provided therein for Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. French for their residence. 
On the second floor will be a large audi- 
torium where community social functions, 
etc, may be held. The building is 
equipped with bathrooms, and every con- 
venience and comfort for the pupils and 
for the instructors will be provided. 

The work done at this school will be 
watched with interest all over the state by 
those interested in educational matters. 

Several new circles have been organ- 
ized in the northern part of Idaho. The 
spirit of organization is in the air. Mrs. 
Nichols, the state president, advises every 
a to devote some time to parliamentary 

rill. 

The Parent-Teacher Association at 
Fruitland, less than one year old, has 
ninety members. It is a rich farming coun- 
try and they bring their children in 
wagons. The mothers bought a sewing 
machine for the domestic science class and 
basket-ball. 


ILLINOIS 


Mrs. L. D. Doty, president of the Illinois 
branch, has announced her intention of 
regularly calling together the heads of the 
sixteen departments, to confer with each 
other and with her, for the purpose of 
“doing team work.” The first of these 


sessions occurred at the Hotel Sherman, 
on October 26. 

Mrs.. Ellen M. Henrotin has requested 
that the department of which she is chair- 
man be known as that of “ marriage re- 
lationship,” which is more inclusive than 
“ marriage sanctity.” 

The October meeting of the Board of 
Managers will be at Gertrude House, the 
Kindergarten Institute where Mrs. Mary 
Boomer Page has-so long been superinten- 
dent. Mrs. Page and Mrs. George W. 
Eggers will be hostesses. 

The work of the National Congress of 
Mothers was presented to the Woman’s 
Club, of Freeport, by Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, 
November 1. This formed part of the pro- 
gramme of a day’s conference, the other 
speaker being Dean F. W. Johnson, of the 
University of Chicago. His subject was, 
“The Home and the School as Equal Fac- 
tors in the Education of the Children.” 
Plans are under way for conferences at 
Edwardsville and at Wilmette. 

There is much interest in this state in 
the active educational campaign to be in- 
augurated by the health department of 
Chicago regarding the great importance of 
registering births. As a leading feature 
of this campaign, moving pictures will be 
used to impress upon the public mind the 
troubles and misfortunes which may befall 
an individual whose birth has not been 
properly registered. During the winter 
it will be one of the Health Department 
exhibits in Chicago, but ultimately it will 
be shown in all the moving picture thea- 
tres throughout the United States. Re- 
garding the neglect to register births, the 
Bulletin of the Chicago School of Sanitary 
Instruction comments thus: 

“ Birth registration, of far-reaching im- 
portance to the individual and to the sani- 
tarian, is notoriously imperfect in this 
country; getting right down to brass tacks 
it is doubtful is more than one state of 
the Union has anything approaching com- 
plete registration. We are decades behind 
European ¢ountries in this respect. 

“When we consider that ‘there is 
hardly a relation in life from the cradle 
to the grave in which the evidence fur- 
nished by an accurate registration of 
births may not prove of greatest value— 
as, for example, in the matter of descent; 
in the relations of guardians and wards; 
in the disabilities of minors; in the ad- 
ministration of estates; the settlement of 
insurance and pensions; the requirements 
of foreign countries concerning residence, 
marriage and legacies; in marriage in our 
own country; in voting and in jury and in 
militia service; in the right to admission 
and practice in the professions and to 
many public offices; in the enforcement of 
laws relating to education and to child 
labor; as well as to various matters in the 
Criminal Code, ex. gr., the irresponsibility 
of children under a certain age for crime 











State 


and misdemeanor, the determination of the 
“age of consent,”’ etc—we stand ap- 
palled at the widespread indifference on 
the nart of the public and of the average 
government official to this most important 
question. 

“Tt has not been until the last few years 
that any serious endeavor has been made 
to enact and enforce birth registration 
laws, but, as days go by, more and more 
of us, particularly those of us in official 
life, are awakening to the necessity of 
remedying the serious omissions of the 
past and one by one the states of the 
Union are adopting strong registration 
laws and the officials charged with the re- 
sponsibility for their enforcement are giv- 
ing evidence of some sense of appreciation 
of this responsibility by seriously attempt- 
ing to discharge it. 

“As with all other measures designed 
for the welfare of the people and which 
involve some measure of co-operation be- 
tween the administering officials and the 
public, the public must be shown the need 
of it; in other words, the public must be 
educated.” 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Mothers’ Congress held a 
baby show at the St. Louis Fair. Prizes 


were given for triplets, twins, and the most 
perfect baby. 

The Juvenile Court and probation work 
is one of the lines’ of special work of the 


Webster Groves Mothers’ Circle. This 
circle has the distinction of furnishing the 
first probation officer of the Missouri 
branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers, Mrs. I. Allison Gaines, appointed 
deputy probation officer by Judge G. A. 
Wurdeman, then Juvenile Court Judge. 

We take pride in the fact that several 
forward steps are placing St. Louis County 
in the forefront in the use of modern Ju- 
venile Court methods. To Judge Wurde- 
man we owe the substitution of the sum- 
mons for the warrant in all possible cases. 
In this manner the parents are directed to 
bring the child into court instead of the 
child being arrested. 

To Chief Probation Officer Ossenfort 
we owe the method of taking affidavits 
only of complainants, and referring cases 
for thorough investigation before filing the 
petition. This enables trivial and spite 
cases to be discovered before record is 
made. Also it enables cases to be settled 
out of court. 

Judge McElhinney, now on the Juvenile 
bench, has conferred a great benefit to the 
work by refusing to allow justice’s fees. 
It has been a distressing complication that, 
in spite of advanced methods at Clayton, 
justices would hold preliminary trials, is- 
sue warrants and make even jail commit- 
ments, although the commitments are il- 
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legal. The disallowing of fees, it is hoped, 
will speedily abate this trouble. 

The Board of Aldermen. of Webster 
Groves have enacted as city ordinances the 
following resolutions, presented by the Ju- 
venile Court Committee of the Mothers’ 
Circle and introduced by the courtesy of 
Mayor Biederman. 

The Mothers’ Circle respectfully requests 
that the marshals of Webster Groves be 
instructed: 

1. That in place of the arrest of any 
child, the officer shall notify the Juvenile 
Court of St. Louis County, in whose dis- 
cretion a summons may issue, requiring the 
child and the person having custody or 
control of the child, or with whom the 
child may be, to appear with the child at 
the place and at the time set in the 
summons, 

2. That it shall be the duty of the offi- 
cer, upon so notifying the Court, to give 
information of that fact at once to the 
deputy probation officer in his district, and 
also to furnish such probation officer with 
all the facts in his possession pertaining 
to said child, its parents, guardian or other 
person interested in such child, and also 
© nature of the charge against the 
cnhiid, 

3. That no child under the age of 17 
years may be placed in a jail or police 
station. 

4. That no officer may enter the public 
school for the purpose of arresting or sum- 
moning any child. 

Through Mrs. C. V. Mosby of the Ju- 
venile Court Committee arrangements have 
been made with neurologists, nose and 
throat and other specialists, to examine and 
treat children in need of such attention. 

Much is yet to be done. A detention 
home is a necessity. The need for its 
use is not frequent as yet, but is pressing 
when it does arise. The present quarters 
are deplorable. . 

An industrial home for the county is 
greatly needed. The mothers are plan- 
ning for one to accommodate ten little 
boys. In view of the fact that, aside from 
probation, there is no recourse but to send 
a boy to Boonville, the need of such a 
home is unquestioned. 

Essentials for successful Juvenile Court 
work, according to an eminent authority, 
are to have a definite knowledge of child 
psychology, to be able to know and in- 
terpret the child’s horizon, and to under- 
stand the natural subjective of external 
influences. 

To know the mind of the child is the 
first step toward his reformation. Behind 
the offense stands the offender. With 
him we must deal and deal wisely. Suc- 
cess depends on knowledge of the socio- 
logical principles involved. The social as 
well as the individual causes of delin- 
quency, the handicaps of bad parentage, 
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and the compulsion of environment are 
factors to be considered in the disposition 
of each case. . 

A sympathetic temperament is necessary. 
The so-called judicial temperament is out 
of place in the children’s court, and if in- 
troduced will only multiply the mass of 
sin and suffering which already exists. 

The problem in the Juvenile Court is 
totally different from the problem either 
in the civil or the criminal court. The 
question to be determined is not, Has the 
child done a certain thing, and should a 
certain thing be done to the child because 
of the act? but it is purely and simply, 
What can we do to save and redeem this 
child? It takes study and thought and pa- 
tience, and, above all, experience. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Mothers’ Club of Gulfport is co- 
operating with the Public School Board in 
the advancement of the interests of the 
children, especially the neglected ones. 
Night schools and sewing classes have been 
organized in Biloxi for those who work 
in oyster canning factories. We need the 
literature of the Mothers’ Congress. 

Biloxi has three largest oyster-canning 
factories in the world, and three more to 
be built this year. Hundreds of hands, 
majority children, are employed. Seventy 
to one hundred and twenty-five attend 
night school and sewing classes and kin- 
dergarten. 


NEW YORK 


The Mothers’ Assembly of the state of 
New York held its sixteenth annual meet- 
ing at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, Oc- 
tober I to 4, I9QI2. 

On Tuesday afternoon an unusually large 
number of delegates presented their cre- 
dentials and received badges of wistaria 
ribbon lettered in.gold. Each badge bore 
the name of the officer or delegate—a much 
appreciated innovation. 

The evening was largely taken up with 
addresses of welcome on behalf of 
mothers’ clubs, the municipality of Roches- 
ter, the Rochester schools, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. To all these cordial evi- 
dences of welcome, a response was made 
by Mrs. John D. Whish, of Albany: 
+ Thanking Rochester’s best citizenship for 
a greeting of which we are justly proud, 
and which our members will recall with 
increasing pleasure.” 

The address, “True Ideals for Chil- 
dren,” was by Robert M. Searl, of Roch- 
ester. Mr. Searl said: “The ideal child 
is one who succeeds in any line he fol- 
lows. He is not necessarily the child who 
becomes what his parents want him to be. 
When a child reaches the age of ten or 
twelve, his mind is so receptive that he 
is usually brighter than his parents and 
seems to master many subjects at once. A 


child should be trained to be a good 

‘mixer. He will then realize that other 
people have rights that must be respected. 
Another quality in the true ideals is tact, 
but not too much tact, for it may lead to 
deceit and evasion.” 

Mr. Searl closed this helpful address by 
saying: “I have made up my mind in my 
experience in handling boys that the best 
way to get at the boy is to educate his 
mother when she is a girl.” 

Wednesday morning was taken up with 
greetings, reports of officers and chairmen 
of standing committees. These reports 
were most gratifying, showing the Assem- 
bly to be in a flourishing condition and on 
a sound business basis. Ten new clubs 
had affiliated during the past year and not 
one had dropped out. 

The music at each meeting of the en- 
tire session was most excellent, given by 
the best talent of Rochester, and added 
much to the enjoyment of all. 

On Wednesday afternoon a splendid ad- 
dress on ‘Building Boyhood” was given 
by Mr. Herbert W. Gates, superintendent 
of Brick Church Institute, Rochester. In 
his address, Mr. Gates dwelt on the en- 
gineering feats of the age, which he called 
“marvels of the civilized world.” But 
added that the rearing of boys was equally 
as important for the creative genius of to- 
day, and the men who do the world’s work 
were the boys of yesterday. Just as an 
engineer has a vision, an ideal of work to 
be done, so should a parent have an ideal 
for a son. 

“ Teach the boys self-control. -Give them 
a chance to exercise this power. A parent 
is sadly late when he attempts to mould 
the life of his boy when the lad is thirteen, 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. The seed 
should have been sown much earlier. This 
is the real harvest time of his life.” 

Following this address, the mothers were 
taken by private cars to the Eastman Kodak 
Park and conducted through the entire 
plant by young men qualified to point out 
the interesting process of film making and 
preparing for market. Wearied by much 
walking and stair climbing, a quiet rest fol- 
lowed by a daintily served cup of tea, 
brought to a close a most enjoyable 
visitation. 

The evening reception, held in the beau- 
tiful reception room of the Powers Hotel, 
was the real “getting acquainted” time, 
and after the formal line was abandoned 
many new friendships were started among 
women from various parts of the state, 
while Susan Tompkins’ orchestra  dis- 
coursed sweet music. 

Thursday morning was given over to 
reports of delegates for the work of the 
club which they represented. There has 
been a great improvement in these reports 
during the past two years, and every club 
showed true mothers’ work. 

Thursday afternoon, Mrs. Henry Osgood 
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Holland, of Buffalo, spoke on “A Chal- 
lenge to Mothers.” “ Mine is not a coax- 
ing message,” said Mrs. Holland. “It is 
one of dead earnestness. The education 
of your child should not be a massing of 
facts, but character building. Do you in- 
vestigate to see if he is becoming an in- 
dependent thinker, or does he do every- 
thing by writ? We mothers must keep 
abreast of the times and abreast with mod- 
ern methods in school work, if we are to 
be helpful and appreciative.” 

Mrs... W. A. Montgomery spoke on 
“Winsome Girlhood.” “In order to be 
winsome a girl must have health, educa- 
tion, work, amusement, freedom.” Mrs. 
Montgomery made a decided stand against 
Mormonism, a plea for municipally con- 
trolled dance-halls, and ended by saying: 
“ We cannot get anywhere in the Kingdom 
of God unless we first pass through the 
kingdom of work.” 

Rochester and the Mothers’ Assembly 
was honored by the presence, at this ses- 
sion, of Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of 
the National Congress of Mothers. On 
Thursday evening, Mrs. Schoff spoke at 
length on “The American Child.” She 
began by saying, “The American child is 
the most important thing before the Amer- 
ican public to-day, and mothers’ clubs are 
the greatest authority on child-welfare in 
this country. Organization has made bet- 
ter mothers. The mothers’ club is the 
ccunecting link between the things we want 
to do and the things we do not do.” 

Schoff that met 


A point made by Mrs. 
instant approval was in regard to doing 
away with reform schools, as they have 
failed in the purpose for which they were 


established: To quote from Mrs. Schoff: 
“We throw men into prisons, consign their 
bodies to degeneracy, their minds to stag- 
nation, and when their souls are black- 
ened and. their spirits broken, we turn them 
out again. Our children will shudder when 
in future years they look back on the pun- 
ishments now in force.” 

The last speaker on this excellent pro- 
gramme was Dr. Ira S. Wile, of New 
York, whose subject, “ Child-Welfare and 
Social Welfare,” had to bear on vital sta- 
tistics, pre-natal influences, and other mat- 
ters bearing upon child training and child 
protection. 

Dr. Wile advocated convalescent hos- 
pitals for mothers of unrecognized chil- 
dren, pensions for mothers left unaided 
to care for a family of small children, and 
a careful, thoughtful comparison of death- 
rates in impoverished houses and those of 
comfortable circumstances. 

“It is a great deal easier to keep one 
thousand children well than to cure ten that 
are sick,” said Dr. Wile. 

Friday morning, after a short business 
meeting, officers and delegates were taken 
by automobiles through the splendid park 
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system of Rochester, visiting en route a 
grade vocational school of 1975 pupils, 
equipped with all modern appliances for 
work. The sixteenth annual luncheon at 
the Powers Hotel followed the ride. 

After the repast, “A glimpse into the 
past” was taken with Mrs. John D. Whish, 
of Albany; “A Look into the Future” 
with Mrs. Frederic Schoff. A toast to 
mothers was responded to by Mrs. Henry 
Osgoad Holland, of Buffalo. 

In behalf of the mothers’ clubs and pa- 
rent-teacher organizations of Rochester, 
Mrs. Frank Heath presented to Mrs. De- 
loss G. Eldredge, state president, a life 
membership certificate in the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

A most cordial invitation to meet in 
Auburn for the next convention in Octo- 
ber, 1913, was accepted, and the sixteenth 
annual Assembly of Mothers was brought 
to a successful termination—Mrs. GErorGE 
M.- Turner, Recording Secretary of the 
—— Assembly of the State of New 

Ork. 

NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Congress of Mothers 
will hold its annual meeting’ at Riverton, 
New Jersey, on Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 8 and 9, 1912, by invitation of the 
Mothers’ Circle, in the Auditorium of the 
public school. Opening session at 2 p.m. 

The general topic of the meeting will be 
constructive activities in the home, the 
school and the community. Among the 
speakers will be Prof. Will S. Monroe, of 
the State Normal School, Montclair; Hon. 
Logan Waller Page, director of United 
States Office of Public Roads; Mrs. Ed- 
win C. Grice; Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, state 
commissioner of education; C. V. Will- 
iams, superintendent of the New Jersey 
Children’s Home Society; Rev. Franklin 
K. Mathiews, of Plainfield, and others. 

Officers, delegates, and individual mem- 
bers will be entertained, and names should 
be sent to Mrs. Charles C. Miller, River- 
ton, chairman of Hospitality Committee, 
not later than November 1. It will aid the 
committee if delegates will state with whom 
they desire to room. Also, if there should 
be any changes made in the list of names 
sent, or vacancies should occur at a late 
hour, the committee would appreciate a 
notification of the same. A list of dele- 
gates should also be sent to Mrs. Arthur 
J. Collins, Moorestown, chairman of Cre- 
dential Committee, before November 1. 

_ Dinner will be served to visitors at Bas- 
tian’s, Main street, on Friday, November 
8, at six o'clock, at the rate of fifty cents. 
Mrs. Aucustus H. Reeve, Moorestown, 
President. 
ReuBeN F. Corry, Riverton, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Henry AsHBuRNER, Riverton, 
Chairman Bureau of Information. 
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OREGON 


The annual convention of the Oregon 
State Congress of Mothers was held in 
Portland, October 29 and 30. Child-wel- 
fare in the home, the school, the church 
and the state was the well-defined plat- 
form. Governor West, whose great love 
of humanity and policy of a fair chance 
for everyone is well known, spoke on the 
subject, “Child Welfare in the State.” 
“ Child-welfare in the Church” was cov- 
ered by Dr. Boyd of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Portland. Dr. Boyd’s zeal in 
this work has crystallized into a series of 
eloquent sermons during the current year 
on child-welfare, its possibilities and its 
opportunities. A report from the commit- 
tee on the dependent widows’ pension bill 
brought out an enthusiastic discussion for 
the purpose of keeping it before the peo- 
ple for consideration. The bill meets with 
much favor in Oregon and will be brought 
before the Legislature this winter with 
the approval of Governor West and the 
hearty endorsement of many strong socie- 
ties. 

The child-welfare exhibit, prepared by 
the Congress of Mothers at the State Fair, 
attracted favorable comment and did much 
to extend state-wide interest in the work. 
Governor West and the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction were generous 
in praise of the value of the exhibit, and 
encouraged the hope of an appropriation 
for an industrial building next year to 
give a place for still wider scope in the 
work. Oregon has taken preliminary ac- 
tion toward bringing delinquent children 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Public Education. Two meetings have 
been held with education and philanthropic 
workers discussing means to promote this 
project. 

The success of this convention is largely 
due to the Portland Committee on Gen- 
eral Arrangement, which consisted of Mrs. 
F. Hegel, Mrs. C. F. Clark, and Mrs. J. 
D. Sullivan—Mnrs. Jutia C. LABArreE. 


The four parent-teacher circles in Ash- 
land have been active in all lines per- 
taining to child-welfare work, and the 
new school year opened with much prom- 
ise. September 8 was set apart as Child- 
Welfare Day in the churches. Ministers 
were requested to preach on the subject 
and responded gladly. Reports of these 
sermons were sent to the papers and pub- 
lished with favorable editorial comments. 
Later, the East and West Side circles to- 
gether gave a reception to all of the 
teachers in the schools. Mrs. R. P. Camp- 
bell, president of one of the Ashland cir- 
cles, is an able and enthusiastic leader 
in this work. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


At the September meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board there was manifest a “ togeth- 
erness” that was satisfying. Our presi- 
dent, Mrs. George K. Johnson, refreshed 
by her summer sojourn abroad, was in the 
chair, surrounded by a large number of 
members, each bringing encouraging re- 
ports of work accomplished and planned. 

The Finance Committee, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. William Rommel, is deter- 
mined to be most active the coming year 
to assist. in securing necessary means for 
carrying on the ever-increasing work. The 
help of each organization and individual in 
membership is greatly needed would we 
carry the Congress message where it is to 
do good. . 

Mrs. Edwin A. Yarnall, chairman of 
organization, told of her trip made to the 
mountain mothers in the Pocono region. 
Their responsiveness was no less than their 
need. 

Miss Cynthia Dozier will continue as or- 
ganizer for Pennsylvania Congress. Her 
activity in the western section of the state 
has registered in marked success. 

The resolution, sent to the proper authori- 
ties, requested that “suitable provision be 
made whereby the school children be al- 
lowed to view the Historical Pageant 
given on Belmont Plateau in Fairmount 
Park.” It was gratifying to read some 
days later that this provision was arranged, 
the schools closing to let the children re- 
ceive the educative benefit. 

So great is the increase in matters to 
be discussed, it has long been felt the 
morning meeting could not adequately con- 
sider and act for the best interest, and it 
was agreed that, beginning with the Oc- 
tober meeting, there shall be a two-session 
day with luncheon served in the Board- 
room at noon. The social hour followin 
the afternoon session will be both restfu 
and inspirational, satisfying also because of 
realizing no matter has been overlooked 
or slighted, that each has received thor- 
ough consideration. Notice of making a 
change in the by-laws was given and at 
the proper time there’ will be amendment 
clearly defining duties of committees. 

Word from many publicity chairmen 
in the state attests that renewed interest 
and wider work are on every hand. How 
the work grows is a story worth the tell- 
ing. How a word dropped at some quiet 
meeting will grow a hundred fold benefit 
is no longer a marvel, though it does not 
always take on the proportion as at a meet- 
ing in Gettysburg. Mr. Archibald Mc- 
Clean addressed the parent-teacher meet- 
ing on playgrounds. A youth in the au- 
dience bore the subject in mind. Later, 
at a summer-camp, he spoke his thought; 
this impressed another lad, who talked 
about it at home; in time, the word reached 








a man who desired to place in Gettysburg 
a memorial to his father. Interchange of 
letters and visits followed: and now, the 
Playground Park of over twenty-acres, is 
a gitt to Gettysburg as a memorial to 
William Wesley Kurtz, made by his son, 
William B. Kurtz, of Philadelphia. The 
Parent-Teacher Association is the initial 
vehicle in promoting the idea, seconded by 
genuine, heart-whole publicity. 

It is much to be desired that Erie and 
Pittsburgh be represented on the State 
Publicity Committee. From the many ac- 
tive associations in both cities we should 
certainly find a volunteer or appointee. 
Kindly send name of either to (Mrs. 
Charles) Ellen Foster Stone, publicity 
chairman, Swarthmore. 


TENNESSEE 
MOTHERS WORK FOR KINDERGARTENS 


In making plans for this year’s work 
in Tennessee we must focus upon two 
points as most essential for child-welfare 
in our state. 

First, we need a universal system of 
kindergartens throughout our state to sup- 
plement the imperfect home training that 
our children get. This is a pressing need. 
Several years later when our schools for 
parents (which under our organization 
have been begun) are developed, kinder- 
gartens will not be so necessary, but right 
now, for this generation of citizens, we 
must have them or our good work along 
other lines stands for naught. There 
would be no delinquent children if every 
child between the ages of three and six 
had the tfaining that the kindergartens 
give. We speak positively. The matter 
has been thoroughly investigated and sta- 
tistics may be obtained that will prove the 
statement. 

The kindergarten is a perfect quaran- 
tine against crime. It gives the child 
strength to resist temptation throughout 
life, and this is a greater achievement than 
trying to keep temptation away from the 
child—though both are to be recommended. 

Turn your thought for a moment from 
your own well-cared-for little ones and 
think of the numbers of tender souls be- 
tween the ages of three and six, children 
of busy mothers, children of ignorant 
mothers, playing in the gutter of the nearby 
street, and you will realize the necessity 
of gathering these little ones into the 
fold of the greatest “nursery of good citi- 
zenship” that we know. 

The kindergarten teacher has been called 
the “state’s missionary,” and this she in- 
deed is. Her training enables her to give 
scientific care to the child physically, men- 
tally and spiritually. 

Mark that winged attribute to the soul 
—the imagination in its crude state; how 
the child in the alley will drag a rusty 
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pan tied to a string around all day, his 
little face beaming with pride and delight ; 
to him it has become a puffing, snorting, 
rushing auto of the boulevard. This imagi- 
nation, palpitating, quivering, eager, if not 
directed in early years of childhood to- 
ward the good, true and beautiful, if not 
led through the senses to note the stars 
and flowers, the sunset and the “ harmony 
of sweet sounds,” may wind its way into 
realms of darkness and become drugged 
and clogged with evil and a creator of 
things impure. 

The kindergartens lead the child gently 
toward the contemplation of nature's sa- 
cred laws, and so real do they become to 
him that he carries often into a home of 
ignorance and darkness fragments of di- 
vine truth. 

If we would have a state of good citi- 
zens we must begin with the child at the 
age of three and direct its first impressions. 

It would be a simple thing to add the 
kindergarten to our schools and it would 
mean the rescuing of numbers of little 
souls in their state of purity, who would 
never depart from the way of good citi- 
zenship. 

An earnest request made by organized 
motherhood would soon turn public senti- 
ment toward this great need in Tennessee. 

The fact that no child trained in kinder- 
garten has ever been a drunkard, a gam- 
bler, or a criminal of any kind, should make 
women cry with a single voice for a uni- 
versal system of kindergartens for our 
dear state. 

The second great need is a compensa- 
tion paid by the state to the dependent 
mothers of little children. Many mothers 
in our state are dependent upon the ir- 
regular donations of charity for the sup- 
port of their household or are compelled 
to leave little children to the mercy of 
evil to soul and body and seek work. 

The home is a national institution, the 
birthplace of our future citizens, and it is 
the duty of the state as “ over-parent” in 
absence of the breadwinner, to see that 
home life is protected. That a home should 
be broken up on account of poverty, the 
children taken from a good mother and 
scattered abroad, is an outrage against na- 
ture. From no fault of her own this 
woman who has suffered to give citizens 
to a state is doomed to wander childless 
over that state seeking work. The -work of 
citizen-forming fhat she has begun should 
have her attention until the children are 
old enough to earn their own bread. Un- 
less this privilege of mothering her own 
offspring is granted the woman who has 
contributed to the state’s citizenship there 
is no justice, love or mercy in our land. 
It is our duty not only to prevent crime, 
but to seek to promote good citizenship, 
and this may best be accomplished by giv- 
ing compensation to the dependent mother 
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of little children, thus protecting child- 
hood and. honoring motherhood and by 
supplementing untrained busy motherhood 
by a kindergarten in every public school.— 
Kate CAMPBELL ROBERTSON. 


TEXAS 

The Texas Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, by its devo- 
tion to the children of the state and an un- 
selfish desire for their welfare, has ren- 
dered a great service, and is destined to 
do even greater work. It is coming into 
vital touch with the very heart power of 
our people, and bringing about an under- 
standing between home and school that 
is resulting in a co-operation between pa- 
rent and teacher that is doing much toward 
the efficiency of our public schools.—LeEer 


Ciark, Gen. Agent Conference for Educa- 
tion. 


Preparations are being made for the 
Fourth Child-Welfare Conference of the 
Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, to be held in Hous- 
ton November 13, 14, and 15. This city 
was chosen as the meeting place in re- 
sponse to invitations received from the 
Mayor, Chamber of Commerce, superin- 
tendent of schools, Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation and other organizations, and 


‘many men and women prominent in edu- 


cational and club affairs. This date recom- 
mended by the president of the Texas 
Congress of Mothers, and endorsed by the 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the state organization, was decided upon be- 
cause at this time the carnival will be 
held in Houston and reasonable railroad 
rates can be secured. The president of 
the Texas Congress of Mothers is aiding 
different members of the local committee 
of Houston in its plans for this convention. 
Many features of interest will appear on 
the programme, and it is safe to state that 
both parent and teacher will receive much 
inspiration and help from the sessions of 
the convention. 

Mrs. Frederic Schoff, president of the 
National Congress of Mothers, will appear 
on the programme. M. V. O’Shea, Ph.D., 
head of the Department of Education in 
Wisconsin University, will speak on “ New 
Conditions Bring New Problems.” Dr. A. 
Caswell Ellis will tell of what Texas Uni- 
versity is doing for child life. , 

Reports from the five districts into which 
the state has been divided since its last 
annual convention will be heard. 

The mothers’ clubs of Houston have been 
a vital part of the public schools, and much 
attention will be given to the Houston pub- 
lic schools, of which Prof. P. W. Horn 
is the progressive superintendent. Professor 
Horn is a member of the Board of Ad- 
visors of the Texas Congress of Mothers. 


The mothers’ curriculum is growing. 
The busy routine of managing a child has 
expanded beyond the once simple washing 
and dressing. To be a mother and live up 
to the duty as seen by the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, requires a vast knowledge of child 
life and all things pertaining thereto, from 
the fruit stands that sell the noonday fruit 
to the pictures and songs that entertain 
after school hours. 

The Mothers’ Congress has begun a com- 
paign, ‘at once systematic and thorough, 
delving in detail into the premature vani- 
ties of the precocious young miss, frowning 
upon her lace flounces and her French slip- 
pers, scorning her blasé attitude and her 
tassled blouse. The campaign of the moth- 
ers is not brought about by a minute’s 
simmer, but is the outcome of a slow, 
steady observance and study of the child, 
its needs and its dangers. The mothers’ 
clubs have long been a factor for facilitat- 
ing the problems of the students. The 
Mothers’ Congress is a general ensemble 
of observations and experience, carefully 
organized and conducted along best inter- 
ests of the child. 

The Mothers’ Congress takes no posi- 
tion other than that of child-welfare, the 
entire organization standing for the child 
in the home, and the child in the school. 
The work is done by sections, running 
from A to F inclusive. Section A is on 
cigarette smoking and sanitary fountains, 
of which Mrs. C. P. Blanks is chairman, 
and Mrs. T. M. Dechman, vice-chairman. 
The duties of the section’s officers are to 
present this feature to the various mothers’ 
clubs and distribute literature urging the 
mother individually to work directly with 
the child. 

Section B is devoted to pure food and 
milk inspection, Mrs. H. Horner and Miss 
Emma Pire being respectively chairman 
and vice-chairman, the section co-operating 
with the Board of Health along those lines 
determined to be the most beneficial to the 
state. In this respect, milk inspection of 
the dairies, with the idea of decreasing 
infant mortality, will be enforced, and it 
is the determination to obtain efficient su- 
pervision of the street fruit stands and have 
them screened. The women take the stand 
that fruit stands, since they are patronized 
so liberally by school children, and dairies, 
are essentially in the sphere of the 
mothers’ club work. 

Section C is working for simplification 
in dress, and it is the purpose, by lines of 
education, to do away with much of the 
unnecessary expense attached to the garb 
of the modern-day school girl. The womeh 
are working for a cap and gown for gradu- 
ation day at the high schools. They also 
want a uniform dress for the girls in the 
grammar schools and high schools. _ Mrs. 
William Will is chairman and Mrs. Guy 
McFarland vice-chairman of this important 
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section, and together they work through the 
mothers’ clubs, dressing dolls which they 
will take to the mothers at the meetings 
of these various clubs, and show them hew 
effective and sweet is a simple Peter 
Thompson. dress for the school girl 
in preference to the frilly, furbelowed, 
lacy party dress that many of the young 
misses insist upon wearing. The women 
maintain that is not right for so much 
overdressing in public schools, and a great 
deal of unhappiness and envy could be ob- 
viated by a uniform garb. They cite as 
example, one girl wearing a $50 dress, and 
the girl beside her a $2.50 dress, all her 
parents can: afford. The School Board, 
when approached by the ladies with the 
suggestion of uniformity in dress, saw the 
value of the idea and encouraged the 
Mothers’ Congress, and said they would 
co-operate if the mothers agreed to the 
reform; for, as the Board explained, this 
could not be made compulsory. 


DRESS DOLL 


It is the Mothers’ Congress plan, 
through the demonstration afforded by 
dressed dolls, to enthuse the mothers of 
the city; and the School Board has agreed 
to furnish the cap and gown for graduation 
day. It has been suggested that a white 
gown and red cap, with a monogram, S. A. 
H. S., be the graduation garb. This will 
also do away with the disparity that now 
is seen between the richly dressed girl and 
The 
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the one who cannot afford such finery. 
members of the section will take two dolls 


—dressed like a high school girl, and the 
grammar school girl on their talking visits 
to the mothers’ clubs. 

The Peter Thompson suit is susceptible 
to either the high school colors of red and 
white, or blue and white, and it means 
lower expense to the parents, both rich and 
poor, and the abolishment for school pur- 
poses of the costly silk stockings, dainty 
and expensive lingerie dresses, and—let it 
be said in a. whisper—the powder box and 
rouge pot and paint brush. It is a fact 
that many of the dainty little school girls 
who wear their party dresses to school fre- 
quently on the plea that they are going to 
a party after school lets out, are to be 
seen on the downtown streets after having 
made a visit to the rest-rooms of the large 
department stores, where they have “ made 
up.” After their mingling with the gay 
crowd of afternoon shoppers, and before 
the dusk comes, they wipe all the beautifi- 
cation off, and mother is met with a sweet, 
innocent little school-girl that she kissed 
good-by in the morning. If all the school- 
girls were stamped by their simple Peter 
Thompsons, there would be no fun in 
“making un” like the admired “ fashion- 
ables.” 

The ladies agree that public schools can- 
not afford to show class distinction in 
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matters of dress. The uniforms would do 
away with any possibilities with this; and 
the Peter Thompson is simple and hygienic, 
permitting the girl to use her arms for 
exercises without any strain at the belt. 
For the grammar school girl, a one-piece 
suit is suggested, belted, with collar and 
tie, which adds a note of beauty to the 
handsome little costume. If the mothers 
do not want a uniform color, such as blue 
and white, the congress would urge an 
agreement on a uniform style of dress. 


WATCH THE BABIES 


Section D is on infant mortality; Mrs. 
S. S. Beakley is chairman and Dr. Mary 
Harper vice-chairman, an_ enthusiastic 
worker in this line. The two will go from 
mothers’ club to mothers’ club, showing 
the mothers and explaining to them in de- 
tail how to care for babies. 


HELPING BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Section E, with Mrs. W. P. Lobban, 
chairman, and Mrs. Marcus W. Davis, vice- 
chairman, has the department of medical 
inspection in the public school, this being 
really the strong point in the work of the 
congress. There are 22,000 school children 
in San Antonio, and the public school at- 
tendance is 14,788. The great field of this 
work can, therefore, be seen at a glance. 
Last year the School Board quite suc- 
cessfully introduced an innovation in the 
shape of_a retarded room for backward 
children. In each grade there average from 
three to five children who are backward in 
their studies; either from mental, moral, 
or physical reasons. It is the plan to have 
these children segregated under well-quali- 
fied teachers, in order to determine why 
they are backward. The Mothers’ Congress, 
applauding the idea of the School Board, 
means to assist in every way. possible in 
this work, which was tried in three of 
the public ‘schools in the city last year, and 
has been worked very satisfactorily. The 
mothers approached on this plan stated they 
would welcome the solution of the question 
why their child was backward, if such was 
the case, and it has been suggested that 
it would be a splendid and helpful depar- 
ture to inaugurate in San Antonio, under 
the direction of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, medical inspection, of such a compre- 
hensive nature the health of the entire stu- 
dent body would be protected. This may be 
accomplished in several channels that may 
be taken up to the Board of Education and 
the Board of Health, and attention has been 
given to a plan that has been in operation 
in other large cities having to do with 
inspection for the detection of communi- 
cable diseases. Purely preventive work 
is done through the retarded room, the aim 
of the physical examination of the children 
beine to discover physical defects, and to 
restore health. 
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Mrs. Duggan says, “ We believe we are 
passing into a year of the most important 
work a congréss has ever undertaken. We 
want to inaugurate, in addition to the sys- 
tematic, important work of the sections 
and the congress as a whole, some special 
features; for instance, an open parliament 
movement once a month. The idea has 
met with hearty co-operation. At these 
evenings some topic of vital interest.to the 
school children and the mothers of the 
city will be discussed and the School Board 
members, the principals, teachers, and pa- 
rents, will meet with us to thresh out the 
problems. Our aim is to work for har- 
mony and co-operation in all devoted to 
the welfare of the child.” 


VERMONT 


The Parent-teacher Association of Rut- 
land raised $800 for the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund. 

The mothers, under the leadership of 

Mrs. W. C. Webber and Mrs. E. I. Hall, 
arranged a Society Circus on the Rutland 
County Fairgrounds. The children of the 
public schools were the performers. There 
was a long parade, all sorts of costumes 
and floats, animals (boys in skins) and 
their trainer, two ring masters in regula- 
tion uniform, several clowns, side shows of 
all sorts, everything to make up a first- 
class affair. 
’ The State Teachers’ Association met here 
in October, some 1500 educators, and the 
Parent-teacher Associations gave them a 
reception, preceded by a lecture by Miss 
Helen Winslow. A child study circle of 
38 members has joined the Congress from 
Lyndan, Miss A. R. Merrill president. 


Mrs. E. L. Wyman speaks on hygiene to 
all the Rutland associations. Mrs. Henry 
A. Harman, president of Vermont branch, 
is on the programme of the State Teachers’ 
Association and will also speak in Bur- 
lington and other towns. Mrs. Harman 
says: “In the battle of life the General 
who has the largest, strongest following, 
the one who leads, never to success, always 
to failure, is General Apathy.” 

In Vermont, however, the enterprise anc 
interest of the women are steadily causing 
“General Apathy” to retreat, and victory 
is assured. 


WASHINGTON: 


The President’s Council for sixteen 
circles was established in Seattle in May, 
1912, with Mrs. C. E. Bogardus, president. 

In September the first meeting of the 
year was held at the Broadway High 
School. The state president, Mrs. Helen 
Moore Hubbell, gave a brief but clear ac- 
count of a year spent in the East. 

One of her most interesting experiences 
was attending the National Peace Congress 
in Washington, D. C., and listening to a 
noted Swiss lawyer deliver a lecture in 
French while his audience followed him, 
with the address printed in English. The 
prevalence of the cigarette habit among 
women in the East was saddening. The 
overcrowded, congested condition of 
Eastern cities impressed her, and Seattle 
forms an agreeable contrast to them with 
space for light and air. She mentioned a 
delightful visit with Mrs. Schoff, the 
national president, at her home in Phila- 
delphia. 
ANNE B. Stewart, Seattle. 


Letters From Our Readers 


“T live in a small town where most of 
the mothers are very ignorant, can’t even 
read. Infant mortality is so great here, that 
I want to do something for the physical 
child. I am organizing a story-telling club 
to try to gain the confidence of the 
mothers and children. Most of my work 
will have to be done in informal talks, for 
the mothers can’t read and study in regu- 
lar course. Intelligent parenthood is needed 
everywhere, and especially here.” 


“Do I over-estimate our work when I 
say we are striving to awaken the hearts 
of the mothers of the nation to the great- 
ness of their work! If every mother in 
the land was awake to this, our politics 
would soon be straightened out. I know, 
of course, laws must be made, poverty must 
be met and trained into thrift and indus- 
try. Crime must be punished, health must 
be conserved, but the greatest of them all is 
love, and mother love made intelligent can 


work miracles. /t will get what it demands. 

Women have not half waked up to their 
power in the world. Suffrage is a minor 
matter, a step perhaps, but suffrage with- 
out the awakened mother heart will be 
barren of great and lasting results.”— 
ELIZABETH HARRISON. 


“Invariably where I have given or 
loaned a copy of the CHrILD-WELFARE 
MaGAZINE they have come back and taken 
a yearly subscription.” 


FROM A CHURCH 


“T am indebted to the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
for literature and valuable suggestions re- 
garding the formation of classes for pa- 
rents. We have recently organized a class 
for parents in connection with the church 
school and it promises to be of the 
greatest helpfulness.” 

















